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REQUIEM. 


By PonTa DA LENHA. 


I. 


HERE was a railway being constructed at St. Andrews. 

Not that that worthy burgh was at the time we are speak- 
ing of destitute of such evidence of civilisation. It was accessible 
by means of a line which, meandering leisurely round among the 
coast towns of Fife, came in due course to Leuchars, and thence, 
while proceeding on its way to Dundee, sent a kind of back-handed 
offshoot to reach, in such circuitous fashion, the remote and secluded 
seat of learning. Travelling thus, you arrived there from Edinburgh 
(according to one highly respectable authority) in a space of time 
only slightly longer than that in which you might have walked it. 

But this was a new line—a branch line connecting St. Andrews 
with some of those picturesque, sleepy little coast towns hitherto 
untouched by the railway ; and, naturally, its construction entailed 
a considerable increase, for the time being, in the population of 
the burgh. The navvies made the streets noisy on Saturday nights, 
and filled the public-houses to overflowing. They fluttered the 
nerves of timid elderly ladies who had been dining out, or attending 
missionary meetings in the evening ; their presence was felt, with a 
not wholly unpleasant horror, to be a wholesale invasion of the 
dangerous classes; and benevolent people made attempts to “reach” 
(and presumably improve) them by preaching to them and giving 
them teas, the latter process being looked upon as a stepping-stone 
to the former. 

They were a mixed lot, these “men and brethren” whom the 
well-meaning tea-givers examined through their eye-glasses as a 
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possibly not altogether noxious, but certainly unknown and curious 
species of animal. There were those who possessed brute strength, 
but little else, whether intellect or moral sense, and who, when not 
at work, were nearly always drunk, and frequently quarrelling. There 
were others, good-natured giants, who were honest, if not clever, 
went peaceably and soberly about their daily task, and saved their 
money for wives at a distance ; and others again—more numerous, 
I am afraid, than the last—honest and good-natured enough, but 
cursed with a constitutional inability to keep sober. There was the 
skilled workman who had fallen lower and lower through drink till 
forced to take any job he could get. And there were some, here 
and there, who could not formerly have been classed as workmen of 
any sort—who had once owned names which they had dropped and 
would have been glad to forget—who had come to this because— 
Faith, we went the pace, and went it blind, 
And the world was more than kin while we had the ready tin ; 
But to-day the— ganger’s —something less than kind ! 

Sometimes one of these would meet another in whose eyes he read 
a fate like his own. But they always shrank from each other and 
passed on. 

But there was one who could not be referred to any of these 
classes, if such they can be called. (I don’t much believe in classi- 
fying people according to types ; in the last resort every individual 
would require a class to himself.) He stood alone, and was more 
or less of a mystery to any one who took the trouble to observe him ; 
for while it was perfectly clear that he was no navvy, unfess by right 
of a very recent assumption of the character, there were striking 
differences between him and the “ gentlemen rankirs” referred to 
above. He was a man of education, evidently—in fact, it would 
not be too much to say, of learning—yet he did not give the im- 
pression of having a black and bitter past behind him. On the 
contrary, he was cheerful—sometimes almost uproariously so ; but he 
was never known to get drunk, or, in fact, to be under the influence 
of liquor at all. And the fallen gentleman, as a rule, drinks—small 
blame to him, perhaps. 

Can you wonder that we drug ourselves from pain ? 

This man was Irish, like many of his fellows, and usually affected 
a brogue which, as one has expressed it, “ you might have hung your 
hat on.” He was of middle height and sturdy build ; possessed, 
too, of great strength ; blue-eyed and sandy-haired, the lower part 
of his face almost hidden by a short, bushy beard. His com- 
plexion—what was visible of it—was a rich brick-red ; but those who 
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had the opportunity (which did not often occur) of seeing him in a 
good light, without the big slouched felt hat which he generally wore, 
noticed, first, that his forehead was not only very white, but of the 
height and width which lead one to expect an intellect above the 
average ; and, secondly, that, though the slightly curling hair was still 
brown and thick, there was a curious bald spot on the crown of the 
head. It was whispered that he was a priest who had gone mad and 
taken to a vagabond life. He called himself Finnerty, and his mates 
had, of their own accord, dubbed him “ Pat.” 

Some of the navvies lodged in the town, but the greater number 
lived in a huge shanty or “ bothy,” built within a short distance of 
the line. These collectively engaged the services of an elderly and 
stalwart Irish widow to cook their meals and wash their shirts, 
There was a similar bothy at a village some six miles away, whence 
another gang, working towards the town, were bringing a fresh instal- 
ment of the line to meet that which was gradually advancing from it. 

It was in the “ bothy ” that Pat Finnerty, so called, laid his head 
at night, and a queer character its inmates voted him. He would 
sometimes spend his evenings strolling along the shore, in a way which 
conclusively established the fact of his being “a bit cracked,” if not 
absolutely insane ; for, especially on moonlight nights, he would 
frequently prolong his rambles so far as only to return when the 
whole establishment was asleep, and what man in his senses would 
do that after a hard day’s work? Then, again, he possessed some 
most unusual portable property—no less than a violin (a good one, 
too, if they had known it) and two or three books in queer out- - 
landish characters—and sometimes, when it was not his humour to 
wander abroad, he would sit on the edge of his bed-place (the sides 
of the building were fitted with bunks, like a ship’s cabin) and play 
weird tunes on the one, or study the others by the light of a tallow 
candle stuck in a bottle, till the navvies felt quite uncanny, and the 
more superstitious among his countrymen crossed themselves. 

But he did not invariably act thus. Sometimes he joined with 
cheery good-fellowship in the conversation ; and, without fora moment 
assuming a preaching tone, or seeming other than one of themselves, 
he insensibly introduced a purer atmosphere into the bothy. The 
talk there was apt not only to be garnished with oaths, but to con- 
sist of matter quite worthy of such garnish. Nobody could remember 
to have heard Pat utter a word of rebuke, or in any way “ bear 
testimony,” as some people call it ; but every man there knew that 
he did not like that sort of thing, and very soon it became the fashion 
to discontinue it in his presence. They liked him, in spite of the 
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“creepy” feeling he sometimes inspired—he had the genial good- 
humour of his race, and when he laid himself out to be sociable he 
was simply irresistible. He would play and sing to them—he 
possessed a mellow baritone voice and an endless repertory of songs, 
sentimental and humorous ; he would tell Irish stories that made the 
most saturnine hold their sides. Even when he was only bearing 
his part in the general talk, his ready wit and keen repartee—keen, 
yet always kindly—were the life of the party ; and more than one dull 
brain began to get a hazy glimmering of the notion that it was 
possible to be “jolly ” without “going on the spree,” as that process 
is generally understood. And they were filled with a kind of rough 
pity at the sight of those occasional fits of silence and dejection which 
they attributed to the influence of his supposed mental disorder. 

He was on friendly terms with all, more or less ; yet there was a 
certain something about him which precluded any of those free and 
easy intimacies which men, thrown together in rough circumstances, 
are apt to fall into. No one felt that he could venture to question 
him about his private affairs or his past ; they felt, without being able 
to explain or define the feeling, that this man, who treated them all 
so frankly as comrades—even brothers—was yet, in some ways, 
infinitely far away from them—all of them, that is to say, but one. 

This one was down on the overseer’s books as George Collins, though 
nobody who ever gave the matter a thought supposed that to be his 
real name. After all, who cared whether he had a real name, or 
what it was, or why he did not choose to be known by it? He was 
usually known as “Crusty,” an abbreviation of “ Upper Crust,” a 
name which combined a reference to an evident descent in the social 
scale on his part with an implied allusion to his fastidiousness, 
reticence, and scarcely disguised dislike of their society. No one 
cared to inquire into the history which probably lay behind him. 
Men with histories more or less serious were not uncommon in the 
railway gangs, and this one had none of the attractions and interest- 
ing points which stimulated curiosity in the case of the mad Irish 
priest. 

George Collins never made himself remarkable in any way by 
his conduct. He neither got drunk nor quarrelled with any one, 
nor otherwise called for notice. He was not strong, and scarcely 
equal to the work ; but he had contrived to struggle through so 
far, and meant to keep on as long as he could. Perhaps he 
hoped that one day strength and life would fail together. 

He might have been six or seven and twenty. His face had been 
handsome, and still bore a certain look of refinement ; but hardship 
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and anxiety had left their traces all too distinctly, and he habitually 
wore a half sullen, half terrified expression. 

There were those, less forbearing and inoffensive than himself, to 
whom his want of sociability appeared in the light of a standing 
insult, and who would decidedly have preferred a quarrelsome to a 
silent companion ; but against these he had secured an efficient 
protector ever since the day of “Pat Finnerty’s” arrival. That 
eccentric person stood up for him at the very first opportunity, and 
thus earned his lasting gratitude ; and the two soon drew together. 
The wit, intellect, and scholarship which pierced, every now and 
then, through the Irishman’s quaint disguise could not escape the 
eye of an educated man, though by the coarse, untrained minds 
which surrounded him they were confounded with the crack-brained 
vagaries of a harmless madman. Collins was not a specially 
intellectual man, but he could feel all this, and appreciate still more 
the gentle heart and the warm sympathy for every living thing 
which Finnerty could no more disguise than the star can help 
shining. They had never hitherto said very much to each other, 
but the lonely, dispirited young fellow clung to the Irishman as his 
only friend. 

It was a burning day in August. For once in a way there had 
been a whole week without either rain or east wind—the wind 
which drives delicate mortals to fires and fur capes in the middle 
of July—and the inhabitants of St. Andrews felt as if they were 
enjoying quite a tropical summer. Collins got through his work 
that day with a heavy heart. He was not strong, as we have said, 
though of late he had been getting more accustomed to the labour. 
Perhaps, too, the exercise in the open air and Finnerty’s cheerful 
companionship, which raised his spirits and took him out of 
himself, had combined to do him good. But to-day he felt 
overpowered by a physical exhaustion such as he had not felt for 
long. His head swam, and when from time to time he was forced 
to stop and take breath his knees shook under him. Once or 
twice he felt near fainting, but he pulled himself together by a 
determined effort. He was not going to “give himself away” like 
that before his mates, whose rough chaff even now fell on his ear, 
though he paid no attention to it. Finnerty was nowhere near ; he 
happened to be working on another part of the line that day. 
Collins had missed him a good deal of late—he had absented 
himself from the bothy several evenings in succession, little knowing 
what a difference it made to one lonely man. He struggled on, 
with aching back and burning throat, and repeated to himself 
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mechanically from time to time some lines he had heard somewhere 


long ago— 
Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At the last it ringeth to evensong. 


They had come floating into his mind—he knew not whence—and 
the ring of them pleased him somehow. 

At last the day was over. The men trooped noisily back to the 
boethy, like boys just out of school, tired and hot as they were. 
Collins followed more slowly, but quickened his listless pace a little as 
he looked round for Finnerty ; but Finnerty was nowhere to be seen. 
He was in that state of mind—or rather of nerves—when even a 
slight disappointment seems to darken our whole sky. He knew 
that he would probably find his friend at the bothy a little later ; but 
he had reckoned on meeting him just then, and on the walk back 
together, and, for the moment, to his tired brain the whole universe 
seemed out of gear. 

But when he reached the bothy Finnerty was not there. A fresh 
detachment arrived. He looked through them eagerly, then turned 
aside ; and, slipping away from the preparations for supper which 
were going on, sat down on his bunk in the corner, feeling sick and 
wretched. They were talking excitedly. He paid no heed to their 
words at first ; then a sentence here and there forced itself on his ear, 
and as he began to attach a meaning to the words his heart stood 
still. There had been an accident a little way up the line. A trolly 
loaded with earth had somehow been upset, and had fallen down the 
side of the embankment. ‘Two men had been in the way, and were 
badly injured. No, there were three. One was killed. They had 
taken them tothe hospital. Who were they? Tyneside Bill was one ; 
the others The buzz of talk grew louder. Collins only caught 
Finnerty’s name. He could bear it no longer. He hurried out, his 
weariness quite forgotten, and began walking as quickly as he could 
towards the place where he understood the accident to have hap- 
pened. People were standing about in groups, talking excitedly, but 
he did not stop to listen. Intent only on reaching the spot, he did 
not notice a man coming from another direction, who hastened 
towards him and caught him by the arm, saying— 

“ Indeed, and where are ye after hurrying to now ?” 

“Qh ! it’s you !” cried Collins, catching his breath. “I thought 
. . « They told me . . . Where have you been all this time?” 

“Ts it a ghost you’ve been seeing, George, me boy?” asked 
Finnerty, looking at him narrowly. “Is it myself you were looking 
for? I’ve only been with some of the boys to take Simmons to the 
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hospital. The doctor says he’s broken one of the bones in his arm; 
but it’s not a bad break, and he’ll be all right before very long.” 

“ And you're not hurt?” asked Collins. 

“The sorrow a bit ! barrin’ that meself and two other fellows got 
a hape of dirt spilt on us, that knocked us clane down ; but no harm 
done. Come now, or we'll not get anything to ate. You're not 
looking well,” he suddenly added, as he turned to get a better view 
of his companion’s face. 

“T’ve not been feeling well to-day, but I’m better now. It’s the 
heat, I think.” 

Finnerty was clamorously greeted as he entered, and assailed with a 
hundred questions as to the accident and its causes and effects, which 
he answered as well as he could for some time, and then suddenly 
exclaimed, “Och, thin ! get away wid yez; ye’ll be the death of me. 
Where’s the tay?” 

Collins drank a cup of tea, as soon as he could get it, with 
feverish eagerness, and, yielding to his friend’s persuasions, tried to: 
eat ; but Mrs. Flanagan’s fried bacon and eggs failed to tempt him, 
though hot off the fire, and as soon as he could he slipped away and 
threw himself on his bed. 

“Play us a spring, Paddy,” was the general request when the 
somewhat irregular meal was over ; and “ Paddy,” nothing loth, pro- 
duced his violin, and, sitting down on the edge of his bunk, struck 
into “Tullochgorum.” Then he played another tune, and yet 
another—jigs and reels and strathspeys—and by-and-by he forgot 
all about his audience, and went on, long after they were snoring in 
their respective bed-places, playing soft, dreamy music to himself. 
And as he played, his face—if any had been there to look at it—was: 
no longer the face of Pat Finnerty, navvy, but the face of Lawrence 
Ahearne, T.C.D., first of his year in classics, of whom one of the 
professors had once said, “ If that fellow doesn’t end in an asylum, 
I expect it will be in a Trappist monastery.” 

They were not all asleep, however. He was stopped in the 
middle of a chord in the “ Dark Rosaleen” by becoming aware that 
some one had sat down on the ground beside him, and was leaning 
his head against his knee. 

“Ts it you, my boy?” he asked softly, as he continued his 
playing. 

“Yes. Thank God you came back safe. . . . I can’t do without 

” 

The Irishman did not answer ; but as the low notes died away on 
the air, his hand—a sirong, capable, tender hand, though roughened 
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by weeks of pick and shovel—stole down to the bowed head, touched 
the cheek caressingly, and rested on George Collins’s shoulder. The 
shoulder heaved and quivered, as though he were trying not to sob. 

“* My boy, what is it, then ? ” 

“Oh ! I know you think me a miserable idiot! I have wanted 
you so these last few days—I can’t tell you how! And I should 
so like you to know . . . everything.” 

Ahearne did not answer at once. He lifted his hand from 
Collins’s shoulder, took up the bow again, and went on playing—very 
softly and gently at first, but by degrees a little louder. Then, 
without ceasing to play, he whispered, “ Are you too tired to come 
outside ?” 

“No.” 

_ “Wecan’t be quiet in here. I don’t know that they’re all asleep, 
- and any way it wouldn’t do to wake them. Go out presently, without 
making any noise, and walk towards the Ladebraes. I'll follow you, 
in a little.” 

There was silence, broken only by the low, passionate strains of 
the music. After a while a shadow seemed to move along the 
building, and slip out at the door. Ahearne played on— 

Oh ! I could kneel all night in prayer 
To heal your many ills ! 
and so on, with a repressed intensity which any one hearing him 
might well have been excused for supposing to betoken forgetfulness 
of all else. But in about ten minutes he ceased, listened intently, 
and then noiselessly put away his violin and followed Collins out into 
the night. 

He soon overtook him, and slipped an arm through his, and, 
without speaking, they walked on together along the high path beside 
the burn. It was scarcely dark, and the summer gloaming still dimmed 
the stars in the sky ; but the Ladebraes walk was quite deserted, and 
no one could have wished for a place better suited to a quiet, confi- 
dential talk. 

Father Lawrence had, of course, heard plenty of confessions in 
his time ; and it occurred to him as just possible that he might make 
matters easier for Collins by giving him to understand that he was, 
so to speak, officially empowered to listen to people’s troubles and 
difficulties. But he dismissed the idea at once—and that not only, 
or chiefly, for the sake of keeping his secret. He was one of the 
most sympathetic men alive, and nothing gave him greater delight 
than to help, advise, and comfort, if he could—though his consola- 
tions were apt to take unexpected and perhaps unconventional forms. 
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But the confessional had always been to him, more or less, a thing of 

dread and horror. He disliked the element of officialism in it—the 
knowledge that he was to listen to tales of sorrow and sin, not from 
any personal sympathy, but only because it belonged to his profession 
to do so. It is one thing to tell your wrong-doing to a friend you trust 
in—or even to a man you have never seen before, but in whom an 
instinctive feeling of human fellowship gives you confidence, and to 
whom you would listen with equal readiness if he came to you in 
his sore need—another to confide in a man to whom, good as he 
may be, it is all more or less a matter of routine, and who is obliged 
to keep sympathy and counsel on tap, as it were, for all comers. No— 
Father Lawrence hated the whole business, though it had been long 
before he admitted as much, even to himself; and now that he was 
able to talk with his fellows simply, as man to man, he could not 
turn back, even in thought, to the slavery from which he had escaped. 

They walked on in silence for some time, and then sat down on 
one of the seats which are to be found at intervals along the path. 
Collins drew close to his companion, as if he felt lonely. This man’s 
mere presence seemed to give him strength and courage. Aftera 
few minutes he raised his head, and said, with an effort— 

‘Did you ever think I was wanted for anything ?” 

“ Well, it Aas occurred to me ” 

“T have been—for the last nine months. Did you ever hear of 
the Glen Farraghu murder case ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Well—I’m that man.” 

“ Carrington ?” 

“Yes ... But I didn’t doit . . . At least—yes—God help me! 
—I killed him, but it was an accident. I knew no one would believe 
me, so I bolted. . . . It’s such a wild story—you won’t believe it 
when you hear it.” 

“ Let me hear it,” said the grave, gentle voice besidehim. “ Tell 
me all about it.” 

He hesitated a little, as if uncertain how to begin. Lawrence 
Ahearne possessed himself of the cold, limp hand, and held it in a 
kindly grasp. He pulled himself together, and went on— 

**T never was much good, that I know of. People rich—had a 
good education—went to Oxford, and all that sort of thing—wasted 
my time, as a lot of other fellows do. My father had made money 
in the City. He died five years ago, and then they found he’d been 
speculating, or something—I don’t know—anyhow the money was 
all gone. I had to leave college, of course—and a friend of his 
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got me a situation as clerk in a bank. There were no more of us 
—at least only my half-sister, who is married and lives in Australia. 
I’ve no relations—to speak of—at least, none that care anything 
about me. 

“Well, I muddled along somehow at the bank. I hated the 
work, and was lazy and unpunctual, and sometimes came very near 
being sacked—only then I got a scare, and would do a little better 
for atime. I didn’t get into any really bad scrapes—I mean about 
accounts and that sort of thing, but I always spent my screw before 
I got it, and did a little betting—not very much, but enough to keep 
me always in debt. Well—all that’s nothing to the purpose—only I 
was drifting loose, one might say ; and I don’t know where I might 
have brought up in the end. 

“Last summer I got my three weeks’ holiday, as usual, just at a 
time when I didn’t know which way to turn for duns. I thought I’d 
get right away from them—it would be some breathing-time at least 
—for I was utterly wearied and miserable, and I had ready money 
enough to take me to the Highlands. I didn’t tell any one in 
particular where I was going. I had no friends—not to call friends. 
There were some fellows that used to go to the races and the 
Alhambra with me, and I owed most of them money. Some of 
them owed me, but they never thought of paying. . . . I went to an 
out-of-the-way part of Inverness-shire that I’d happened to hear of, 
because I thought that I shouldn’t be likely to meet any one I knew— 
and I didn’t. I stayed most of the time at a little inn not far from 
Rothiemurchus. It was a wet season, and there were hardly any 
other tourists there—only one that I saw much of. You know his 
name.” 

* Lyndon ?” 

“Yes”—he gave a shudder—“ Victor Lyndon. We got ac- 
quainted, somehow, by accident ; and I liked him from the first. He 
was very kind to me.” 

He remained lost in thought for a minute, as if recalling the 
memories of that short friendship, and then went on— 

“ He seemed to wake one up—to make one feel how different a 
man might be from what I was . . . he made me hate myself. . . . 
I remember I had felt like that, now and then, in the old Oxford 
days, but it never came to anything; and it had all died away long 
before I met Lyndon. If it had been in London, in the midst of the 
set I’d got into, I dare say I should have feared and disliked him, and 
tried to laugh at him ; but there, alone with him, it was different . . . 
I got to love him . . . I told him everything about myself . . . that 
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is, of course, not my actual—you know—money difficulties. He knew 
I was a bank clerk and couldn’t afford to travel as much or as expen- 
sively as he—no more. I forgot to say he was well off—in fact, rich. 

“I’m making too long a story of it. One day—it was near the 
end of my time, and tolerably fine as the weather went just then— 
we agreed to go a long tramp together. We walked to—I forget 
the name of the hill, but it’s not one of the very high ones—as- 
cended it, and came down into the glen on the other side. 

“That glen was about the dreariest place I ever saw in my life. 
Not a sign of human habitation—not even a sheep to be seen any- 
where. The clouds were gathering, and the wind was beginning 
to blow cold—everything looked chill and grey and desolate. We 
meant to strike a village some miles further on, near the head 
waters of the trout-stream which ran past our inn, and so, following 
it down, get back some time the next day. 

“I’m not a first-rate walker, but I’d been getting into fair training 
of late, and thought myself quite up to this expedition. But as we 
came down the north slope of the hill I began to wonder how I was 
going to get over the ten or twelve miles that lay before us. I was 
determined to say nothing, and struggle on as best I could. 

“We were coming down one of those slopes where loose stones 
lie piled on top of each other several feet deep—you know them, 
I dare say—when Lyndon remarked, ‘ Awkward place this for a fall. 
If a man were alone he might lie here with a broken leg till 
he died, for I don’t see where he could get any help.’ He was 
a little in front of me, for I couldn’t keep up with him ; my head 
felt dizzy, and my footing on those stones was uncertain. Once 
he said to me, ‘Take care, Carrington ; if you send one of those 
stones on top of me you'll have to carry me the rest of the way 
—that’s certain!’ I tried to step more carefully, but in spite of 
that I sent a small stone rolling down, which nearly hit him. He 
looked back and said, ‘I say, can’t you keep up, or at any rate go 
to one side? It’s not exactly reassuring to a fellow to have you be- 
hind him.’ I was tired and irritable; I lost my temper and said, 
‘Hang it! I can’t keep up!’ and stopped for a minute. Just 
then something—I forget what—made me turn round to look up the 
hill behind me. In doing so I missed my footing ; I felt the stones 
sliding from under me and rattling all round me: I must have fallen 
several feet, and in the middle of it all I heard a cry. . . .” 

Carrington’s voice failed, and Ahearne felt him trembling all over 
with nervous excitement. He pressed the hand he held encourag- 


ingly. 
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“My boy—my poor boy !—go on—tell me everything.” 

“J got up, bruised and half stunned. I looked round, and saw 
Lyndon lying on the stones with his head down-hill. I called him 
—he did not speak or move. I ran to him as fast as I could... . 
None of the stones had fallen on him, but he lay quite still. ... I 
went and lifted him in my arms. He had fallen with his head 
against a stone—a stone with a sharp, splintered point to it, that had 
struck him just on the temple. . . . But I couldn’t believe he was 
dead—lI couldn’t realise it. I don’t know how long I sat there, with 
his head on my knees, moistening his lips from my flask, and chafing 
his hands, and calling him—over and over again. . . . If he could 
only have spoken to me, once. . . . I thought . . . if only the last 
words I said to him hadn’t been. . .” 

The voice broke down in a sob, and he hid his face against his 
companion’s shoulder. 

** My poor fellow!” said Ahearne, slowly. “I don’t doubt he 
knows all about it now, and has forgiven what there was to forgive, 
long ago. . . . Go on—what did you do then ?” 

**T suppose I lost all consciousness of time. I couldn’t have 
told whether five minutes or five hours had passed, when I seemed 
to come to myself with a start and knew there was no hope—that 
he was dead. It must have been a long time though, for the light 
had changed and the air was growing damp and chilly, and when 
I felt his limbs they were already stiff and cold. His face was not 
dreadful to look at—it had not been injured, except for that black 
bruise on the temple—the eyes were closed, and the expression very 
peaceful. I think I must have been off my head fora little... 
well, never mind ; I came to at last, and knew there was no hope— 
he was dead. 

* And then a horrible dread came over me—a madness of fear— 
worse than the other. What if they were to find me alone with 
the body? What account could I give at the inn? Who would 
believe my story? I could not think clearly, but it all rushed on 
my brain together: they would think I had murdered him for his 
money. Of course I lost my head completely, or I should have 
known I was doing the most idiotic thing a man could do; but 
my one idea then was to hide the body and destroy all traces. 
I never had any great muscular strength ; but just then, in the terror 
and excitement, I felt as if I were made of iron. I got Lyndon’s 
body on my shoulders, and carried it for some yards, to the foot of a 
large rock with an overhanging ledge on one side. . . I pushed it as 
far under as I could. . . I remember I put his handkerchief over his 
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face and said, “Good-bye, Lyndon”... and then I built up 
loose stones round it till it was quite hidden. Then I went back 
to see if there was any trace of blood on the stones. I did not 
think there was, for, though the skin was off in some places, the 
wound had not bled much. But in my insane fright I thought 
there might be. I crawled along with my face close to the 
ground, grasping and rubbing at every dark spot I saw ; but I could 
find nothing. . . . Then, all of a sudden, I felt that I was utterly 
tired out. It wouldn’t do to faint and be found there ; I must go 
on as best I could—anywhere, only not back to Rothiemurchus. 
I don’t know to this day where I wandered to ; it was a lonely cabin 
hidden away among the hills ; I fancy there was an illicit still 
connected with it, but of course I asked no questions and the 
people asked none of me. They sheltered me and were kind to 
me. Since then I’ve wandered up and down the country, sometimes 
working as a cattle-drover, once as a dock-hand in Glasgow, some- 
times herding with tramps and sleeping in the workhouse . . . till 
at last I drifted here. Sometimes I wonder I haven’t gone to the 
bad altogether ; at least you'll say, perhaps, I Zave, but . . .” 

“No. I know what you mean. Being down on one’s luck isn’t 
the same as going to the bad. And I think I know what, in God’s 
mercy, kept you back.” 

* What ?” 

“ Wasn’t it the thought of—of your dead friend ?” 

“Just that. I thought . . . well, I can’t express it . . . but if it 
had not been for that I should have been utterly desperate. Now 
you know it all. I’ve often wondered whether you would speak to 
me, if ” 

“Ts it speak to you, alanna? Why, it makes no difference at 
all in the world, except ”—he went on in a lower tone—“ to make 
me want to help you more than ever.” 

“Then . . . you believe what I’ve told you ?” 

“T do that—every word.” 

Then there was a long silence, which was broken at last by 
Ahearne. 

“ Come, I think we’d best go back. You're not well, I know, 
and you shouldn’t be out too long in the night air. Come away.” 


II. 


The summer had passed into autumn ; a wet September had 
passed into acrisp, golden October. The navvies who had disturbed 
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the quiet of St. Andrews were scattered to the four winds, or had 
gone to work on another section of the line, leaving the old town to 
settle down once more into its wonted ways. But these noisy, clay- 
smeared birds of passage had left two of their number behind. 

Carrington’s health had been failing, more or less, ever since the 
evening of that conversation on the Ladebraes. At last he broke 
down altogether, though he struggled on as long as he could. Then 
* Pat Finnerty ”—who spent so little of his pay that he was popularly 
supposed to have a hoard of gold coins in some secret hiding-place 
in the cliffs, or, according to another version, a hundred pounds in 
the bank—got him removed from the bothy to a room he had taken 
in the town, and hired a woman to look after him while he himself 
was at work. Whenever he was at home he watched beside him 
tenderly and untiringly, and after he had been paid off on the 
railway line he gave up most of his time to him. Now and then 
he got odd jobs of work here and there, but he was the less 
dependent on these, since not only was there some foundation for 
the wild reports of his fabulous savings, but he had brought 
with him from Ireland a small reserve fund, which was still un- 
touched. The extra expenditure would not be needed long. The 
poor fellow was sinking fast ; he had not much ofa constitution, to 
begin with, and toil, hard fare, exposure, and mental distress had 
done their work. 

Ahearne could not regret it much—Carrington himself looked 
forward to the end with such an infinite sense of rest and relief. 
His friend had been somewhat puzzled when George, after telling 
his story, had asked for his advice. He saw little hope of his 
ultimate escape from the arm of the law so long as he remained 
in Scotland, for the police were still on the alert, though not much 
was said about the matter in print; and he dared not advise 
Carrington to give himself up, fearing that, with appearances so 
terribly against him, there could be no hope of a favourable issue 
to the trial. He had half formed a wild and vague plan of 
smuggling George over to Ireland, and hiding him away in some 
recess in the Kerry mountains; but it was hazardous, especially 
for a man in broken health, and, before he had elaborated it suffi- 
ciently to mention it to his friend, Destiny had stepped in with a 
surer solution of the problem. 

Now that the tragic side of life had once more been forced on 
his attention, Ahearne was fant soit feu ashamed of the freak which 
had brought him hither, and into which he had flung his whole 
energies for the time being with something like a schoolboy’s ardour. 
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Still, it had resulted in his being able to hold out a helping hand 
to this poor fellow-mortal, and, so far, he could not complain. 
* * * * * 

The little room, in one of the “wynds” leading out of Market 
Street, faced eastwards, and, moreover, the light was shut out from it 
by a blank wall opposite. Coming in out of the glow and glory 
of an autumn sunset, Lawrence Ahearne could at first see nothing ; 
he only heard a faint voice calling out of the gloom, “ Is that you, 
old fellow ?” 

“ How do you feel now ?” asked the other, with a sudden pang of 
self-reproach. “Is it long you’ve been awake ?” 

“Oh, no! I slept beautifully till a few minutes ago, and I feel— 
I can’t tell you how—so much better ; no pain, and quite clear in 
my head.” 

Ahearne went nearer and took his hand. His eyes were used to 
the dim light now, and he looked anxiously and searchingly into 
Carrington’s face. Carrington lifted his thin hand and laid it on his 
friend’s arm. 

“Don’t you be afraid,” he said, softly. “I’m not deceiving 
myself. I’ve no hopes of getting better. I expect this means 
that the end has come, and I’m very glad it should come like 
this.” 

He lay still, looking up into the quaint, rugged face he had learned 
to love beyond all other things on earth, and smiled with a wonderful 
gladness and content. 

“T want you to promise me one thing. When I’m dead, if you 
should hear of any one being arrested for—for Lyndon’s death, will 
you tell them what you know?” 

Ahearne readily promised. 

“T used to see the papers when I could. I saw they were after 
me, and hadn’t made any arrests. . . . If another man had got into 
trouble over it, of course I should have had to go and give myself 
up. . . . But that’sall over and done with now. This is our last 
night together, I guess. Let’s have a jolly talk.” 

Ahearne tried to answer, but only choked. 

“Oh ! come now, it isn’t as bad as all that! Didn’t you as good 
as tell me the other night that it was by far the best thing that could 
happen to me? I thought you were right then, and I do now. 
And just think of all the bother that will be saved you. Why, 
you're getting quite worn out with work and watching. . . . There, 
then, do let’s talk of something else. Tell me what you rea//y came 
to St. Andrews for, you old humbug.” 
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Father Lawrence Ahearne looked up, somewhat taken aback by 
this sudden thrust, with—in spite of his real grief—a comical expres- 
sion of dismay, at which Carrington laughed feebly. 

“ Yes,” he went on, as soon as he got back his breath, “you 
don’t imagine I ever took you for a real navvy? Well, there’s not 
much to be said on that score—there were plenty of men in the same 
case, and the fewer questions asked the better. But nobody—not 
the greatest ass that ever lived—could have been with you as I have, 
and have thought you were “hat sort... .” 

“Take care, you mustn’t tire yourself,” said Ahearne, gently. 
“ Here, take this.” 

Carrington drank and lay back again, looking up into his friend’s 
eyes with a smile. The other began slowly, with something very 
like embarrassment— 

“ Indeed, and I think, myself, it was because I was a great, old 
fool. And yet .. . I'll tell you all about it if you care to hear.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Carrington, with an accent almost of pain. 
“ T don’t want you to tell me anything unless you wish. I was only 
teasing you, old chap! After all, if you hadn’t come here, what 
should I have done?” 

“Tf I’ve been of any use to you, alanna, I don’t regret it. Yes... 
I suppose it’s true. There’s a divinity that shapes our ends... . I 
didn’t know what I was doing when I set out—no more I did! 
Well, here goes! Are you comfortable ? ” 

He smoothed the pillow and arranged the bedclothes for his 
patient, and then began at the beginning and told him all— 
of the home in the Kerry mountains, the peasant father and 
mother, and the boy who had picked up a bit of schooling somehow, 
and was for ever reading all the books he could lay hands on; 
of the pride they took in their “scholard,” and the sacrifices they 
made to send him to Maynooth ; how they wanted him to be a 
priest, and how he could not bend his thoughts to what seemed to 
him a maimed and prisoned life ; and how, not satisfied with May- 
nooth, he tried for a Trinity College scholarship, and ,. it, and 
took a brilliant degree, and was looking forward to a fellowship, 
with perhaps a professorship in the distance—when the crash came. 
. . . It was the daughter of one of the professors, and for her bright 
eyes he forgot everything—even the Church he had been brought up 
in—and would have broken with father and mother and all the 
associations of his youth, only she jilted him (so the world put it ; 
he never blamed her, even in his thoughts, putting everything down 
to his own blind infatuation) and married the rich brewer’s son. . . . 
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Then he went back to Kerry, humbled and broken-hearted, and for 
a time no man heard his name or knew what had become of him. 
Years after, rumours reached his old college that he had taken 
priestly vows and gone abroad. Later on, he was heard of now here, 
now there—once as librarian at the Vatican, then teaching at a 
college in France, then again as the parish priest of his native 
village in County Kerry. His name found its way into the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies and on to the title-pages of magazines. 
Then he got into trouble with his spiritual superiors during the time 
of the Land League agitation, and a year or two of ftracasseries and 
heart-break ended in his complete disappearance. That is the 
bare outside chronicle of the life whose inner history he now related 
to Carrington. 

Carrington listened with the deepest interest. He seemed won- 
derfully bright and full of life to-night ; only, now and then, his 
weakness overcame him, and he closed his eyes and lay back ex- 
hausted for a few minutes. 

“Tt’s quite like a novel,” he said at last, when the Irishman had 
finished. ‘ And what are you thinking of doing now? I suppose I 
ought to call you Father Ahearne, but——” 

“For my sake don’t, my boy! I’m only too glad to forget it 
myself. . . . Don’t let’s go into that question. Our Church is the 
grandest Church in the world—I ought to say, the only one, for, of 
course, from a Catholic point of view, the others don’t count—but, 
somehow, the less I hear about her and her hierarchy, and her 
organisation, and her dogmas, and her all the rest of it, the better I 
like it and the better Christian I am. . . . It’s very little I can find 
about it all in the dear old book over there. . . .” 

Carrington laughed—a very weak little laugh this time. 

“ T’m thinking what an orthodox Roman you are, old man !” 

“Roman, is it? But—there, I can’t argue it out. . . . My head 
and heart are in such a muddle over it that I don’t know clearly 
what I do think, let alone putting it into words. I'd give anything 
to get & , jyifom here—from Europe and civilisation altogether, 
from bishops and confessionals and newspapers and churches, and 
the Sacred College, and things going wrong in poor old Ireland 
that I can do nothing towards putting right. . . . And, faith, 
why shouldn’t I? I’m not a Jesuit, nor a vowed monk of any 
kind, and I’ve got no parish to take care of. I may go where I 
like !” 

“ And where will you go—Central Africa ? ” 

“JT don’t care! Africa, or Brazil, or the middle of Chinese 
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Tartary, so long as no white man’s ever been there before me... . 
Nice, downright, howling cannibals of heathen, those are the boys 
for me! I needn’t tell them anything about transubstantiation or in- 
vincible ignorance, or semper, ubique, ab omnibus, or anything else, 
but ””—and his tone dropped from its half-bitter jocularity—“ just 
that they have a Father in heaven who loves them, and that they 
mustn’t tell lies and eat their neighbours.” 

“Do you know I believe you’re just the man for that sort of 
thing? And you'll do it too! Some day you'll be packing up your 
violin and those two books of yours—your Greek Testament and 
your Mangan—and you'll disappear like Waring in that bit of 
Browning’s.” 

The night had worn on. The room was in black shadow—all but 
the little space illuminated by the candle on a table by the bedside. 
Carrington’s face looked very white as the light fell on it. 

“T’ve been letting you talk too much,” said Ahearne, remorse- 
fully. 

“ No—it really did me good—but I’m a little tired now. .. . 
Come closer. Don’t let go my hand, will you ?” 

More than that : the strong arms were under him, and held him 
up, and through the gathering darkness he heard the gentle voice at 
his ear. 

“Don’t be afraid, alanna !” 

“No.” His head sank restfully on Ahearne’s shoulder. “To 
think . . . it does seem strange to think . . . of seeing Lyndon 
again... .” 

“Can I do anything for you, my boy?” 

“No, thanks . .. only . . . what was that again . . . you were 
playing . . . the other night . . . the words, I mean? .. .” 

By some quick instinct Ahearne guessed what he meant. He 
had more than once played Mozart’s Reguiem to him. 

The deep, sweet accents fell on the stillness :— 


Queerens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


Rex tremendz majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis. 


“. . . You’ve been a good friend to me. . . . Good-bye !” 
“Good-bye, dear. . . . God comfort you for all you have 
suffered. . . . We shall meet again... .” 
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There was a long sigh, as of one sinking to sleep after release 
from pain. The candle had burnt down and was flickering in the 
socket. It lasted just long enough for Lawrence Ahearne to close 
his comrade’s eyes. 

Pie Jesu Domine, 
Dona nobis requiem. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S PHRASES. 


MONG the many qualities which, whether in praise or blame, 
his countrymen have attributed to Mr. Gladstone, is not 
to be counted that of a phrase-maker. If the opinion were 
sought of half a dozen of the best-read men at the most exclusive 
political clubs, it would of a surety be found that, while the former 
Premier’s greatest rival in public life—Lord Beaconsfield—was 
credited with the invention of telling phrases almost innumerable, 
the claim of Mr. Gladstone to similar credit as a creator would be 
airily dismissed, with the possible admission that he may have made 
one in the course of his long career ; and, if the production of that 
one were pressed for, in all probability it would be found to be the 
property of some other person. So much is this the case that 
when, no long time since, Lord Beaconsfield’s position as a phrase- 
maker was being publicly discussed, one of the younger Conserva- 
tive aspirants to political fame wrote from the Carlton Club to the 
public press to note that that statesman’s illustrious competitor 
had once spoken the words “within measurable distance,” and to 
ask, “‘ Where does Mr. Gladstone’s only phrase come from ?” 

But even the small grace that the Carlton Club was prepared to 
allow Mr. Gladstone in this phrase-making particular was promptly 
denied from the United University Club, whence it was pointed out 
that Mistress Page, one of the Merry Wives of Windsor, had 
expressed the fervent hope that she was “an unmeasurable distance ” 
from giving her husband cause for jealousy. It was a far cry from 
this to the Gladstonian declaration that, at a certain point in our 
recent history, Ireland was “within measurable distance of civil 
war”; but the idea, underlying the suggestion, that the invention of 
a phrase by Mr. Gladstone was impossible, has been developed even 
by so diligent a critic as Mr. W. E. Henley. In that writer’s 
paper on Disraeli, which he has embalmed in “Views and Re- 
views,” he laid it down ex cathedré, ‘‘ Now, if you ask a worshipper 
of him that was so long his [Disraeli’s] rival to repeat a saying, a 
maxim, a sentence of which his idol is the author, it is odds but 
he will look like a fool and visit you with an evasive answer. 
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What else should he do? His deity is a man of many words 
and no sayings. . . . And it seems certain, unless the study of 
Homer and religious fiction inspire him to some purpose, that his 
contributions to axiomatic literature will be still restricted to the 
remark that ‘There are three courses open’ to something or other.” 
But, although Mr. Gladstone, like his great master, Peel, has shown 
in politics what may be called “the three-course mind,” Mr. Henley 
has fallen into the commonest of popular errors in assuming that 
the well-worn phrase was his. “Parliament has, obviously, three 
courses before it” was the remark in the House of Commons of 
Canning and in 1823, a year before that statesman applied for the 
first time the word “conservative” to politics—a brilliant stroke for 
which the credit has always wrongfully been given to Croker. And 
during the curious series of intrigues which resulted in Canning be- 
coming Prime Minister and losing Peel as a colleague, Stephen 
Lushington, who was confidentially engaged in the negotiations, 
wrote, for the information of the King, that “ three courses are open 
for his Majesty’s adoption.” In later times, Peel’s own words 
enabled Cobden to observe, “ As Sir Robert Peel would say, ‘there 
are three ways of dealing with this question’” ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Blackheath declaration of a quarter of a century since as to 
thinking thrice before proposing to abolish the House of Lords 
lent a touch of justification to the general idea of his authorship 
of the “three-courses” phrase ; but the credit for it goes neither 
to him nor to Peel, but to Canning. 

All this, however, serves only to support the contention with 
which this paper set out—that even the best-read politician would 
be likely to acknowledge Mr. Gladstone’s claim to the creation of 
no more than a single phrase, and that, if pressed for a quotation, 
it would in all probability be found not to be that statesman’s at all. 
It, therefore, will come as a revelation upon those who, without 
inquiring for themselves, have accepted the common verdict on this 
matter to be told that Mr. Gladstone has invented or brought into 
common use—and the process, as in Lord Beaconsfield’s case, is 
virtually of equal value—as large a number of phrases as his great 
rival himself which the political and journalistic world will not will- 
ingly let die. The man who has caused “local option” and “union 
of hearts,” “silver streak” and “bag and baggage,” “resources of 
civilisation” and “ parliamentary hand” to pass into the everyday 
language of British newspaperdom deserves the credit that fairly may 
attach to the achievement. 

In the very phrases that have just been quoted will be found the 
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distinction before made between those which Mr. Gladstone has 
invented and such as he has brought into common use. If the first 
two be taken, the odds are heavy that every one to whom the question 
was put would declare that “union of hearts” belongs to the former 
category and “local option” to the latter ; but the case is exactly 
reversed. “Local option” isa phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s creation, 
and was first used by him in a letter of the autumn of 1868 to the 
United Kingdom Alliance, in which he declared that, in regard to 
the liquor traffic, his disposition was “ to let in the principle of local 
option, wherever it is likely to be found satisfactory.” Over ten years 
passed before the expression became a portion of current political 
speech ; but its adoption by Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his temperance 
supporters in 1879 made it a fixture. “Union of hearts,” on the 
other hand, has been common form at Westminster for centuries, 
whenever any sort of Act of Union was being discussed ; and the 
varied fashions in which it has appeared upon the parliamentary 
scene suggest an interesting page in the history of phrases. 

At the very commencement of the reign of James I., when, 
though there was to be no union of the Parliaments, there had 
been effected one of the Crowns, it was proposed in the House of 
Commons that one name should be applied to both England and 
Scotland. Arguing in favour of this course, Nicholas Bacon, half- 
brother of the greater Francis, urged that, by such a measure, the 
“distaste of Scottish and Zuglish shall be taken away,” and that 
there would be “less Union in Hearts if it be not effected.” In the 
dying days of the Commonwealth, when for a brief period there was 
a House of Commons at Westminster containing representatives from 
Ireland and Scotland, as well as England and Wales, the question 
was debated whether the Scotch and Irish members could sit until 
the consent of the English had been obtained. One of the speakers 
remarked, “A difference between union and uniting was put the 
other day. I thought there had been naught in it, but I find it other- 
wise. You may make laws for union, but you cannot unite their 
hearts.” And it may be said to lend point to this illustration that its 
author in 1659 was member for Midlothian, the constituency of its 
far more famous utterer of two centuries beyond. 

From such usage in the Commons, this “union of hearts” idea 
passed to the Crown. At the opening of an autumn session in 1705, 
Anne, in the Speech from the Throne, after strongly advocating a 
parliamentary union with Scotland, said : “ There is another union I 
think myself obliged to recommend to you in the most earnest and 
affectionate manner; I mean an union of minds and affections 
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amongst ourselves ” : and, at the prorogation five months later, the 
Queen once more counselled “an entire union of minds and 
affections among all my subjects.” Here was the idea which was to 
be put even more plainly in the Queen’s Speech which noted that 
the Act of Union had been passed, and in which Anne expressed the 
desire and expectation that her subjects of both nations would “have 
hearts disposed to become one people.” In this fashion the thought 
has meandered through the centuries. The Duke of Richmond, 
speaking in 1779 in favour of Lord Rockingham’s motion for the 
removal of the causes of Irish discontent by a redress of grievances, 
declared that “ he was for an union, but not an union of legislature, 
but an union of hearts, hands, of affections and interests.” Sheridan, 
just twenty years later, came very near to the same idea, when he 
invited the House of Commons to “let our union [with Ireland] be 
a union of mind and spirit, as well as of interest and power.” Lord 
John Russell echoed almost the words when, in 1837, he indicated 
his desire for “a union of the interests, of the feelings, and of the 
affections of the people of England and Ireland.” Mr. Gladstone, in 
1886, brought back the old phrase to express the notion ; and it is 
now in such common use that Archbishop Richard of Paris, in the 
discourse pronounced in Notre-Dame in 1894 at the funeral of 
President Carnot, twice alluded to the necessity felt by France for 
a “union of hearts,” and, to make the coincidence complete, referred 
in this same address to the Pope as “cet auguste vieillard,” which 
may fairly pass muster for “the Grand Old Man.” 

None other of Mr. Gladstone’s phrases has a record such as this, 
but “ bag and baggage” has a chronicle of its own which does not 
lack of curiosity. How modern history is written may be judged 
from such an account of the first use of this saying as that given in 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “ Life of W. H. Smith,” in which, in allusion to 
the Bulgarian agitation of the autumn of 1876, the author wrote : 
“Mr. Gladstone published an article in the Contemporary Review 
advocating the expulsion of the ‘ unspeakable Turk, bag and baggage,’ 
from Europe.” (uvier’s famous acceptance of that definition of a 
lobster, which gave it as a little red fish that walked backwards, with 
the exceptions that the lobster was not red, that it was not a fish, and 
that it did not walk backwards, may literally be applied to this account 
of the origin of the “bag and baggage” phrase. It was not in a 
magazine, but in a pamphlet, that it first occurred; it made no 
mention of “the unspeakable Turk,” an epithet for the Ottoman 
which Carlyle had not yet coined ; and it did not advocate the expul- 
sion of anybody from Europe. What Mr. Gladstone asked for was 
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“ the extinction of the Turkish executive power in Bulgaria” ; and 
he exclaimed : “Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the 
only possible manner, namely, by carrying off themselves. Their 
Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbachis, their 
Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, 
I hope, clear out from the province they have desolated and pro- 
faned.” It is a matter of detail that they have “cleared out” ; but 
the fresh vogue thus given to Leontes’ phrase— 


It will let in and out the enemy 

With bag and baggage— 
justifies it having its history told aright, though it illustrates the 
danger of phrase-making that Mr. Gladstone had to specifically guard 
against it being misrepresented almost as soon as it was uttered. 

It is not to be assumed that the statesman was consciously 
borrowing from Shakespeare when he talked of “bag and baggage,” 
any more than that he knew that Nicholas Bacon and a former 
Duke of Richmond had been before him with “union of hearts.” 
But these are simply proofs of the old law that political phrases and 
illustrations have an odd knack of repeating themselves. When 
Mr. Gladstone, in connection with the Irish Land Act of 1881, was 
understood to have admitted that, for the nonce, the so-called 
science of political economy had been banished to Jupiter and 
Saturn, it was generally thought that those planets had for the first 
time been brought within the bounds of Parliamentary allusion. 
Yet, in an unfriendly criticism of Peel’s Budget of 1842, in the pre- 
paration of which Mr. Gladstone assisted, an ultra-Tory orator had 
exclaimed : “If we could establish a railway communication with 
Jupiter or Saturn, and found these planets filled with a population 
in want of all the necessities of life, this country would be able to 
glut their markets in six weeks.” When he referred to himself in 
the House of Commons, at the beginning of the session of 1886, as 
“an old Parliamentary hand,” no one recalled that Roger North had 
recorded in his autobiography, about an incident of almost precisely 
two centuries before, that he had not acted as Chairman of Com- 
mittees with so much art as “an old Parliament stager.” The claim 
for consideration that Mr. Gladstone once put forward for “ gallant 
little Wales,” had been almost anticipated in Sir Richard Grenville’s 
reference to “poor little Cornwall” in an epistle of 1645 to that 
Prince of Wales who was afterwards Charles II. And when, in 
allusion to Mr. Parnell and the Irish Land League, he declared at 
Leeds in 1881 that “the resources of civilisation were not ex- 
hausted,” he was little more than repeating what Mr. Disraeli, eight 
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years previously, had told the Queen about himself ; for an allegation 
he had made about his rival was by that rival declared, in a letter to 
her Majesty, to be “ founded altogether on a gratuitous assumption 
by Mr. Gladstone that the means of Mr. Disraeli to carry on the 
government were not exhausted.” 

But if Mr. Gladstone has unconsciously borrowed from others, 
they in turn have unconsciously borrowed from him. No one of Mr. . 
Bright’s later public utterances was more famous in its day than his 
declaration at a Birmingham gathering, while a member of the 
Cabinet in 1880, that in certain conditions of affairs in Ireland “force 
is not a remedy”—or “is no remedy,” as in some reports of the 
speech. But Mr. Gladstone, when reprinting the year before a Con- 
temporary Review article of his upon the Church of England and 
Ritualism, had indexed one of the sections, “Coercion no sufficient 
remedy.” A lying spirit had been abroad in the time of the tem- 
porary alliance between Ahab, King of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, 
King of Judah, and, therefore, long before the present Lord Cross 
gave the idea political voice by insisting upon it during the debates 
on the Eastern question in Beaconsfieldian days. Those, however, 
who flattered the then Home Secretary by attributing to him 
the creation of what was in essence a scriptural phrase had for- 
gotten, or had never known, that in the famous Zdinburgh Review 
article of October 1870 on “Germany, France, and England,” 
Mr. Gladstone had written: “It appears as though an adverse doom 
were hovering in the air, and a lying spirit had gone forth from the 
courts of heaven to possess and misguide, with rare and ineffectual 
exceptions, the prophets of the land.” But that article merits more 
permanent remembrance because of its insistence upon the happi- 
ness of this kingdom in being cut off from the Continent by that 
“streak of silver sea” which French journalism now presents to the 
world in the euphemised version “le ruban d’argent.” 

There are, in fact, certain ideas which float down the stream of 
human thought, and which the patient investigator meets again and 
again, first as claimed for one thinker, and next as claimed for 
another. One consequence is that a political leader is often 
attacked by his opponents for uttering a sentiment which, so far 
from being as original as his critics think, has more than once 
passed muster before. When Mr. Gladstone argued in the House 
of Commons that our proceedings in the Soudan some twelve years 
since were “not war, but military operations,” the distinction was 
thought by many to be novel. But one of the keenest attacks of 
Fox upon the policy of Pitt was founded upon the Minister’s idea 
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that the French must be kept some time longer at war, “in a state 
of probation” ; and he exclaimed, “ If a man were present now at 
a field of slaughter, and were to inquire for what they were fighting, 
‘Fighting !’ would be the answer ; ‘they are not fighting—they are 
pausing.’” And Palmerston, who has not been accustomed to be 
described as a “sophistical rhetorician,” suggested, at the opening 
of the very first Parliament in which Mr. Gladstone had a seat, that 
the siege and capture of Antwerp by the French, after the Belgian 
Revolution, could not be regarded as an act of war, but merely as a 
civil ejectment. In the same fashion Mr. Gladstone continues to be 
popularly regarded as the author of the phrase “exclusive dealing,” 
as a euphemism for the social process commonly known as “ boy- 
cotting.” Yet Cobden, after his first Parliamentary contest in 1837, 
wrote to his uncle that, since the election, his political friends had 
“adopted a system of exclusive dealing (not countenanced by me), 
and those publicans and shopkeepers who voted for my opponent 
now find their counters deserted.” In that same year Mr. Gladstone 
himself sat on an Irish Education Committee of the House of 
Commons, to which were related by the Protestant Dean of Ardagh 
the effects of the system of “exclusive dealing” practised towards 
those Roman Catholics who had joined the Establishment. And it 
is not uninteresting to recall that an over-zealous Newark newspaper, 
which supported Mr. Gladstone’s re-election for his first borough in 
1841, recommended the adoption of a similar system as against the 
young statesman’s opponents. There is, in fact, the same flavour 
of reminiscence about “exclusive dealing” in connection with 
Mr. Gladstone as about his often-criticised and not infrequent 
appeals to the verdict of “the civilised world,” the three words 
that concluded his historic motion against the first Reform Bill, 
which was the occasion for his greatest oratorical triumph at the 
Oxford Union. 

One is tempted to linger somewhat longer over “ Hold the field,” 
which the Pa// Mall Gazette some time since declared to have been 
“ made in Germany,” because in Luther’s great hymn, “ Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,” is the line “Das Feld muss er behalten,” 
translated as “ He must hold the field.” But no less talked-of 
a person than Lord Clanricarde at once claimed the phrase for 
Dante, one of Mr. Gladstone’s special idols in literature. For in the 
* Purgatorio” it is written— 

Credette Cimabue nella pintura 
Tener lo campo ; 


and, as if to emphasise the idea that, in painting, Cimabue thought 
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he “ held the field,” it was re-echoed in Latin in that epitaph which 
declared, “ Credidit ut Cimabos picture castra tenere.” Lord Salis- 
bury did not appear to be acquainted with these details of literary 
history when, as President of the British Association, he brought the 
phrase into relation with contemporary science. “ As a politician,” 
he said, alluding to a contention concerning the doctrine of natural 
selection, “I know that argument very well. In political contro- 
versy it is sometimes said of a disputed proposal that it ‘holds the 
field,’ that it must be accepted because no possible alternative has 
been suggested. In politics there is occasionally a certain validity 
in the argument, for it sometimes happens that some definite course 
must be taken, even though no course is free from objection. But 
such a line of reasoning is utterly out of place in science.” 

Mr. Gladstone might have replied to the distinction thus drawn 
that the sentence was addressed to the British electorate, and not the 
British Association ; but he could be content with criticism upon 
one of his phrases in consideration of the many others he had given to 
political use. His description of the advance of prosperity in this 
country “by leaps and bounds” is one such as cannot be credited 
to another. The suggestion that, in some fashion, it can be traced 
to Milton’s description of Satan, who 

in contempt, 
At one slight bound, high o’erleap’d all bound 


Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet, 


is more ingenious than admissible ; and as little is to be said for 
that which assumes Mr. Gladstone to have known and misinterpreted 
a French phrase, “ Par sauts et par bonds,” to be translated as “ by 
fits and starts.” That Jefferson Davis, in the case of the Confede- 
racy, had “ made a nation” was historically an error, but the phrase 
was sufficiently striking to seize upon the popular imagination. The 
saying gave a handle to the critic, which that person, when a 
political opponent, was not slow to take hold of ; and every student 
of recent history knows that the same could be observed of such 
phrases as that concerning “a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility,” used by Mr. Gladstone in explanation of his attacks 
upon Austria when out of office ; as the other indicating eviction 
notices to be equivalent to a sentence of death, spoken during the 
Irish land agitation ; as that which described General Gordon as 
having been “hemmed in and not surrounded” at Khartoum, or 
which characterised the Soudanese at that period as “rightly strug- 
gling to be free” ; and as that which appeared to imply that, in British 
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policy towards the Transvaal, there was the taint of “ blood-guilti- 
ness.” The contention that, in parliamentary affairs, “ Ireland blocks 
the way” has been the theme of much dispute, as likewise has been 
the distinction drawn in the Home Rule crisis of 1886 between the 
classes and the masses, though the latter had been anticipated by 
Cobden in a private letter written a few weeks before his death, in 
which he referred to “ the hostility of the ruling class, for the masses 
we know are on the other side.” The declaration of that same 
summer of 1886, that in regard to Home Rule “the flowing tide is 
with us,” was an echo of his own of a score of years before in 
reference to the question of Parliamentary reform, “Time is on our 
side,” but the latter had the advantage of proving correct. Not all 
Mr. Gladstone’s phrases, however, have excited the bitter controversy 
aroused by those that have been quoted. Who, indeed, could be 
angry with the classical description of clubs as “temples of luxury 
and ease”? And none outside the ranks of the stern and unbending 
teetotal section would venture to impeach the accuracy of the defini- 
tion of the far-famed beer of Burton as “one of the best drinks 
which has ever been produced since nectar went out of fashion ”—a 
Budget-speech compliment which is averred to have drawn a bow 
and a blush from the late Mr. Michael Bass, then Sir William 
Harcourt’s colleague for Derby. 

Enough has assuredly been said to show that the characterisation 
of Mr. Gladstone as “a man of many words and no sayings” is 
correct only as far as its first half. But not only has he assisted the 
resources of the platform and the press with phrases which meet us 
at every turn ; he has enriched the English language with more than 
one word which is of use. In his earliest attempt at authorship, that 
dealing with “The State in its Relation with the Church,” he referred 
to “legitimate correctional powers,” and gave Dr. Murray the oppor- 
tunity for adding, in the monumental “New English Dictionary,” 
another word to those under C. Half a century later he did a further 
service of precisely the same kind by designating those who would 
assert the negative of a certain proposition by the name of Contra- 
dictionists. The fact that it was in connection with a meeting of 
members of Parliament at his house in 1867 that the word “caucus” 
was first definitely introduced into English politics has escaped the 
notice of even so omnivorous a collector as Dr. Murray. And that 
great lexicographer, in defining “ deputation ” as “a body of persons 
appointed to go on a mission on behalf of another or others,” has 
missed the opportunity of stating its meaning in words which have 
been attributed to so experienced a hand in the receiving of such 
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bodies as Mr. Gladstone, “A noun of multitude signifying many, but 
not signifying much.” When, however, in “the dim and distant 
vistas of the future ”—to employ one more Gladstonian phrase—the 
makers of the “ New English Dictionary ” reach the letter S, they will 
assuredly include another of Mr. Gladstone’s words in the shape of 
“ sarcast,” with the conversational illustration, ‘ Mr. Disraeli was the 
greatest sarcast that ever spoke in Parliament.” This is a word worth 
remembering even by those who cannot share Walter Bagehot’s 
appreciation of the combination “gentleman-clergyman,” also invented 
by Mr. Gladstone to describe a divine of a type far different from the 
“ squarson ” or “ squire-parson ” of another day. 

Phrase-makers beget phrase-makers as wit breeds wit. “I am not 
only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men,” said 
Falstaff ; and, though little that is brilliant in phrase has been pro- 
voked by Mr. Gladstone, some of it deserves remembrance. The 
picture of him as “a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated by the 
exuberance of his own verbosity,” has not been accustomed to be 
regarded as the highest effort of that accomplished phraseur, Lord 
Beaconsfield ; while Lord Randolph Churchill’s “ Moloch of Midlo- 
thian ” and “ old man in a hurry,” like the bad baronet’s attempts at 
torture in “Ruddigore,” were “ merely rude.” The Disraelian descrip- 
tion of his oratorical tour in Lancashire in the spring of 1866 as a 
“ pilgrimage of passion” was effectively revived close upon fourteen 
years later during the first “ Midlothian campaign ” ; and it was this 
connection with Midlothian that drew from Lord Rosebery in 1885 
the declaration of political faith which has been roughly summarised 
as a desire to remain under “the Gladstone umbrella.” This last 
mythical article was for a time as familiar in the partisan’s mouth as 
the very real “Gladstone bag” was to his hand. Even this useful 
institution—and, seeing that Wellington and Bliicher had given their 
respective names to boots and Brougham to a carriage, there was no 
reason why Mr. Gladstone should not lend his to a valise—has been 
pressed into the service of politics. It is not so very long since 
Le Figaro remarked “ Lord Beaconsfield revint du Congrés de Berlin 
ayant l’ile de Chypre dans le fameux Gladstone bag,” an observation 
which provoked to extreme wrath a French provincial paper, Z’ Ami 
du Colon by name, which read into it an absolute historical statement 
that Mr. Gladstone, in most Machiavellian fashion, himself furnished 
the baggage which his rival took to Berlin. 

The one phrase concerning Mr. Gladstone that is best known 
happens, however, to be that which has a history most difficult to 
trace. The many admirers of the ex-Prime Minister as a party 
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leader had long wished for some pet name by which they might 
affectionately hail their chief. Palmerston had been “ Pam,” 
Russell had been “Lord John” and even “ Johnny,” Beaconsfield 
had been “ Dizzy,” but not even the most daring had ventured upon 
“Gladdy.” The Daily Telegraph is understood to have cherished 
the belief that it could fill the gap; and in 1868 and thereabouts, 
when Mr. Gladstone was at the height of his power, the young lions 
of Peterborough Court roared in chorus in praise of “ The People’s 
William.” But the name never became popular, and another dozen 
years passed before there dropped, as if from the clouds, an 
appellation that at once gained widespread favour. Mr. Andrew 
Lang has whimsically suggested, through the medium of an imaginary 
Professor Boscher (who two thousand years hence is to prove in his 
“* Post-Christian Mythology ” that Mr. Gladstone was not a man but a 
sun-myth), that the inscription “G.O.M.,” cut in stone, should be 
read as “ Gladstonio Optimo Maximo,” “To Gladstone Best and 
Greatest "-—“a form of adoration, or adulation, which survived in 
England (like municipal institutions, the game laws, and trial by 
jury) from the date of the Roman occupation. It is a plausible 
conjecture that Gladstone stepped into the shoes of Jupiter Cptimus 
Maximus. Hence we may regard him (like Osiris) as the sum of 
the monotheistic conception in England.” But the originator of 
the phrase thus indicated by initials remains as hidden from us 
as Professor Boscher himself. Credit for the creation of “The 
Grand Old Man” has been claimed for Sir William Harcourt and 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh ; but all that seems certain is that the date of 
its introduction into our politics was 1881. The inevitable Dante, 
of course, had been beforehand, for, in anticipation of the use by the 
Italian newspapers of the term “II gran Vecchio ” in relation to Mr. 
Gladstone, the poet had described in the “Inferno” the unpleasant 
predicament of “ un gran veglio,” which a hostile critic has deciared 
to apply with much precision to the hermit of Hawarden. The 
earliest work of Octave Feuillet was in collaboration upon a story 
which had for its title, “Le Grand Vieillard”; and six years after 
that had seen the light in the columns of Ze Wationa/, Charlotte 
Bronté, writing in the June of 1850, referred to Wellington as a “ rea] 
grand old man.” Leo XIII., as has been noted, is “cet auguste 
vieillard” in the opinion of the Archbishop of Paris ; but, in the 
English-speaking world, the phrase “The Grand Old Man,” by 
whomsoever invented, has been applied only to Mr. Gladstone ; and 
even M. Francis Charmes, through whom the views of the French 
Foreign Office are supposed to filter into the leading columns of Ze 
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Journal des Débats, could not refrain from barbing a taunt against 
Lord Salisbury’s latest Guildhall speech by an allusion to “ Tillustre 
vieillard.” This, in fact, is the one nickname that has “stuck” ; but 
it is, of course, only one among many, both opprobrious and otherwise. 
Perhaps the earliest political specimen of them all was “Mr. Pig- 
in-a-Poke Gladstone,” applied to him on the hustings at Manchester in 
the contest of 1837, in which he did not personally appear, by 
Bronterre O’Brien, once a famous, now an utterly forgotten, Radical. 
When member for his University, Pusch described him as “Sir 
Oxford Logic”; but this has as little title to immortality as 
Freeman’s 6 repi@nuoc kai gdéAAnv TAddorwy—“ the renowned and 
Greek-loving Gladstone ”—of a later day, when the historian of the 
Norman Conquest seriously recommended his Greek friends to 
choose that statesman as King of the Hellenes. 

“ The Grand Old Man,” however, is a phrase about him and not 
of him; and the inquiry remains whether this “very superior 
person”—as Monckton Milnes called Mr. Gladstone when he 
was only twenty, and long before Disraeli thought of dubbing 
Edward Horsman a “superior person”—is entitled to be placed 
among the phrase-makers. It may be said at once that when, with 
apparent consciousness of the endeavour, he set about the task of so 
qualifying himself, he failed. Disracli’s declaration, in the famous 
“ Bath letter” of 1873, that the country had made up its mind to 
close the Gladstone Government’s “career of plundering and 
blundering,” was felt, even by the Liberals of the day, to be more 
effective than his antagonist’s retort, “I will leave the leader of the 
Opposition floundering and foundering in the Straits of Malacca.” 
In that style of phrase Disraeli was easily master ; and yet, com- 
paring the sayings of both, it is to be seen that, while those of 
Disraeli were largely gems for show, Mr. Gladstone’s were the coin 
provided for the actual business of political life. And not only in 
this connection but in a literary sense can such be said. The Glad- 
stonian definition of the orator’s display as “an influence principally 
received from his audience in vapour, which he pours back upon 
them in a flood,” could scarcely be bettered. But the orator’s 
phrases that are remembered are like the rocks that remain after the 
flood has subsided and even its occurrence is almost forgotten ; and 
that such exist when the long-continued torrent of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political eloquence has ceased to flow, who now can deny? 


ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 
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“CHIMNEY-POT” HATS. 


ERE some invisible magician to suddenly call in all the 
“high” hats of London, it seems not improbable that her 
citizens might lose their way in the hatless city. King William 
Street, Gracechurch Street, Threadneedle Street, Cheapside, Fleet 
Street, the Strand, and other crowded thoroughfares would indeed 
present a strange sight were such a thing possible. I have before 
now indulged my imagination upon this subject so far as to consider 
what would be the likely effect of an annual holiday, by Act of 
Parliament, for “chimney-pot” hats—their owners attending busi- 
ness in straws, fro fem. Would a decline in “chimney-pot” pro- 
duction, and a revival in straws, follow, or Bluecoat School practice 
and wigs for the hairless ultimately prevail? In dealing with the 
philosophy of head-gear I am brought to a consideration that the 
German Aut, whence the Saxon “het,” and the “cabin,” whence 
“cap,” both denote similar habitations. Strutt writes :—“ The hat 
of the Saxons was, I doubt not, made of various materials, but by 
no means seems to have been a part of dress universally adopted. 
From its general appearance I have supposed it to have been made 
of skins, with the shaggy part turned upwards ; and probably it might 
often be so ; but they had also felt or woollen hats at this period, 
which their own records testify.” 

The Roman /efasus was merely an extra covering for bad 
weather, and was worn slung at the back of the owner ; in many old 
prints they are depicted as thus attached to travellers and pilgrims, 
of about the time of the Norman Conquest. They were probably 
made of felt, and in some instances covered with the skin of animals. 
All Celts and Goths to the tenth century were guiltless of hats, 
although they are responsible for a kind of cap. 

It is to France that we owe the beaver hat, and it was reserved 
for the fourteenth century to introduce it into this country. 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales” describe a merchant of the time as 
wearing “ On his head a Flaundrish bever hat.” Among the entries 
in the inventory of the effects of “Sir John Fastolfe,” 1459, is “A 
hatte of bever lyned with damaske.” 
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Turning to a volume portraying the dress of the days of the Good 
Queen Bess, I find several pictures of undeniable hats. One of the 
most conspicuous of these was that worn by Douglas, Earl of 
Morton. It was termed by the writers of the period a “ steeple ” or 
“sugar-loaf” hat, and possessed a high cone-shaped crown and a 
narrow brim. The effect produced by such a hat upon the head of 
a very tall man was more striking than artistic. Stubbs uses these 
words in describing the hats of his day : “Sometimes they use them 
sharp on the crown, perking up like the shaft of a steeple, standing 
a quarter of a yard above the crown of their heads, some more, some 
less, to please the fantasies of their wavering minds. . . . Some are 
of silk, some are of velvet, some of taffata, some of sarcanet, some of 
wool, and which is more curious, some of a certain kind of fine 
hair ; these they call bever hats, of 20s., 305., 40s. a piece, fetched 
from beyond the sea, whence a great sort of other varieties do come. 
And so common a thing it is that every serving-man, countryman 
and other, even all indifferently do wear these hats.” In Planché’s 
“Cyclopedia of Costume” is shown a high-crowned hat, worn by 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, died 1614, and a decided “ chimney- 
pot” hat, worn by Thomas Cecil, first Earl of Exeter, died 1622. 
It is turned up behind, and has a silk band gracefully wound about 
it ; the brim is a little bent in front, giving to the contour quite a 
“line of beauty.” 

A song by Heywood testifies to the value set on beaver hats in 
the days of Elizabeth : 


The Spaniard’s constant to his block, 
The French inconstant ever ; 

But of all felts that may be felt 

Give me your English beaver. 


A hat called variously a copotain, capatain, and coptanke, was 
worn in the reign of Elizabeth and her successor. It is uncertain what 
form these hats really took, but there is a strong presumption that 
they were hats with high conical crowns, in shape resembling those 
worn by the Welsh peasants of to-day. If so, they were common 
throughout the reign of James I., and were designated by Bulwer, 
in 1653, sugar-loaf hats, which, according to his account, became 
fashionable again in the reign of Charles I., being worn both by 
men and women. He says, “ What were our sugar-loaf hats so 
mightily affected of late both by men and women, so incommodious 
for us that every puffe of wind deprived us of them, requiring the 
employment of one hand to keep them on?” 
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It was not merely amongst the aristocrats and the wealthy that 
the fashion of high-crowned hats prevailed ; women of all grades 
assumed them, and added cubits to their statures by such an 
assumption. The reaction set in about the reign of Charles IL., 
and in 1666 high crowns were considered terribly old-fashioned. 
In one of Charles’s escapes during the interregnum, he was disguised 
as a mean person “ wearing a very greasy old grey steeple-crowned 
hat, with the brim turned up, without lining or hat-band.” 

Peculiarities of “ puritanic hats,” ze. hats of the puritanic era, 
were the breadth of their brims, and the tall sugar-loaf eminence 
of the crown. Hogarth represents Ralpho in such a hat in his 
“ Hudibras ” illustrations. In Randolph’s “ Muses’ Looking-glass,” 
1638, there is a sneer at puritanic crowns; Micropapas is made to say: 

I am churchwarden, and we are this year 
To build our steeple up ; now, to save the charges, 


I’ll get a high-crown’d hat, with five low bells, 
To make a peal, to save as well as Bow. 


It is a fact worth noting that the beaver hat in its main shape 
and features has varied but little since its first introduction. As 
recently as 1845 beaver hats were sold for two guineas each, and the 
old Duke of Portland wore one until ten years ago. The difficulty 
of securing the beavers, and the probability of their total extinction 
were no substitute found for “ beaver” hats, led intelligent men to 
turn their attention very closely to the subject. At first their 
suggestions and productions were alike scouted, but perseverance 
won the day, and were it now possible to bring about the renaissance 
of the beaver, it is more than doubtful whether it would again take 
a firm hold upon this nation. The elegance, ease, and comparative 
cheapness of the silk substitute have worthily supplanted the rough 
and tumbled appearance, weight, warmth, and high price peculiar to 
beaverdom. 


THE MODERN SILK HAT. 


I should regard this story of the “ chimney-pot” hat as altogether 
unsatisfactory were it to terminate here. The “ building up”! of 
the standard London hat claims more than a passing word. 


1 I am deeply indebted to Mr. Henry Heath, of ‘‘Ye Hatterie,” Oxford 
Street, for the facilities afforded me for obtaining the following particulars. 
The wrought-iron sign suspended over his spacious premises bears date 1822, and 
takes us back to the reign of His Majesty King George, when the business was 
first established. Mr. Heath’s extensive workshops are upon the same site as that 
occupied by the firm in the reign of H.M. George IV. 
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“Tt is a confession of ignorance, I know, but I always had an 
idea that beneath the silk of my hat was a brown paper frame-work,” 
wrote Mr. John Foster-Fraser, a distinguished journalist ; and his 
confession must stand for that of the great majority of the “ hatted.” 

It is certainly a little difficult to account satisfactorily for this 
brown-paper theory, and one can only surmise that it is due to the 
appearance presented by the canvas, or, more correctly, stiffened 
“ gossamer ” beneath the silk nap—but I anticipate. 

“Tips,” “ bodies,” and “ brims” constitute the trinity of the 
silk hat, and are neither more nor less than fine twill muslin or 
calico, stiffened with shellac in the following manner : 

A wooden block, made in five pieces, three centre and two side 
pieces, is the first thing necessary to the hatter. This block is 
shaped as the “ body” of an ordinary silk hat, and is made in parts 
to admit of removal subsequently ; otherwise, as the “ body” widens 
out towards the crown, this would be an impossible task. The 
circumference of the block is carefully taken, and a strip of muslin, 
cut to the measurement, is gummed at its two edges, and slipped over 
the block. Into this muslin, which has been previously smoothed, 
shellac is ironed, and the whole allowed to dry. Layer follows layer, 
each gummed as the first, but not seamed independently as the 
initial layer, for the second and third muslins are wound around 
the block, not slipped over it, the edges being allowed to slightly 
overlap. When the first layer that goes to form the body is fitted to 
the block, the hat-builder turns his attention to the brim. The first 
step necessary in brim manufacture is the preparation of the twill. A 
length of this is taken and stretched on a frame, and shellac—diluted 
or “brought down” in zwafer—is rubbed in with the fingers, and 
allowed to dry; over this another length is placed, similarly gummed, 
and allowed to dry ; the process being repeated in the case of livery- 
hats seven times, but in ordinary silk hats two, three, and even four 
times. As hard as a piece of cardboard, the application of heat will 
soften the sevenfold substance in a few moments, rendering it limp 
and pliable. And here I may observe that the shellac being brown in 
colour and glazing when ironed, the stiffened muslin—“ gossamer ”— 
is very much like shiny brown paper to the casual observer. Of 
course a closer examination reveals a difference of texture. 

The shellac-stiffened length of muslin is cut into squares, and 
taking one of these in his hands, the operator cuts a round hole in 
the centre to admit the body. The admission is not an easy one, for 
the hole is scarcely as large as the body ; a narrow flange, formed 
by the excess of muslin over the depth of the block, is ironed 
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down on to the crown, and so the junction is brought about. Over 
this join a narrow band of the twill is neatly ironed. The crown is 
a round piece, and it is connected with the body by ironing, the 
heat from the iron always melting the gum and causing the portions 
to adhere. The second and third layers are ironed on to the body 
after its union with the brim, in order that strength may be given 
to the junction. The joining of the sections is really a fine art ; 
and when completed it is impossible to distinguish any seam by 
the touch. The whole framework is finally brushed with a 
shellac varnish, the shellac being “ brought down” in spirits of 
wine. I might have mentioned that prior to the ironing a grease- 
proof band is inserted immediately above the juncture of body and 
brim. 

The silk covering next receives consideration. A deplorable fact 
connected with the material used for this, is the necessity that exists 
of importing it from France. It cannot be produced in this country. 
Experts have gone into the question, and some fifty years ago a 
patriotic firm of hatters tried to manufacture it expressly for the 
trade, laying down expensive machinery for the purpose, but the 
attempt was a complete failure, and the experiment has not been 
renewed. It is thought that our climate is particularly unfavourable 
to the obtaining of the rich glossy dye, so necessary for the hatter’s 
purpose. Others assert that failure is due to the British water used 
in dyeing the plush ; but, whatever reason may be the true one, the 
deplorable fact remains that all the silk plush used in England for 
the covering of “ chimney-pot ” hats is imported. 

The plush arrives here packed up as ordinary rolls of cloth might 
be. The first step taken by the hatter is a very simple one—he cuts 
it to the required size for body and crown. The piece destined for 
the body is cut on the “ bias,” or, as a lady would phrase it, “on the 
cross ”—the latter word has another shade of meaning when used by 
the trade—the two pieces for crown and body are then neatly sewed 
on the reverse side with fine black silk, the nap being brushed back 
with a small wire brush until the sewing is finished, when it is artisti- 
cally brought over the seam. This plush bag is then slipped on to 
the hat the reverse side, the fit approved, and the turned-down mate- 
rial is cut away as close to the sewing as possible. I ought to have 
made it clear that a strip of plush is first cut for the brim, prior to 
the covering of body and crown, and is ironed again and again with 
the nicest care and skill until it lies upon the brim quite flat, without 
the smallest perceptible crease or wrinkle ; a wire is thrown over the 
crown on to the brim, and the workman pulls the small flange or 
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overplus of the brim plush towards the body and neatly trims it 
away. It is at this stage that the bag-covering is required. When 
the fit has been approved it is drawn on nap-side out, and ironed 
much in the same way as I have shown that the brim is. The join- 
ing of the oblique seam is a very delicate task, requiring great tech- 
nical skill ; this work is only entrusted to experts, and is effected so 
perfectly that it is quite impossible, even upon close inspection, to 
detect the join. 

The Shaping Department is decidedly one of the most important 
places in a hat factory, and the shaper is one of the most indispen- 
sable of workmen. 

The operation of shaping is frequently known in the workshop as 
‘putting in the curl,” the reason being obvious. The drim, up to 
this stage, is perfectly flat, and the “curl” is that scroll-like bend 
which adorns every ordinary “chimney-pot” hat. No machinery is 
used for shaping—indeed, it is worth noting that hand-work prevails 
throughout this important industry—and the bend or form is im- 
parted by the thumb, directed by the practised and artistic eye. 
The first step necessary to produce the curl is the application of a 
flat-iron to the brim ; the heat to a certain extent dissolving the lac 
and rendering the part to be shaped pliable. The brim is then 
ironed over on to a curling pad. The operation occupies about 
half an hour.'' The front part of the brim is slightly pared and held 
before a furnace-fire to soften the shellac ; it is thus easily shaped by 
the workman. While the finishing touches are given, a block, tech- 
nically known as a “ brow,” and the shape of a man’s head—if the 
work be “ bespoke”—is placed inside the hat, and the whole is worked 
to the exact form required. 

The lining of the hat is an operation that requires care. A white 
paper is “strained” round the block, a narrow flange being turned 
back ; over this the silk is placed, and the two are tacked together ; 
the lining for the crown is made in the same way. When both have 
been joined and inserted in the hat, the body lining having been 
drawn up carefully, the band of kid is neatly sewed around the edge 
of the body, where it meets the brim: having been previously 
measured off, the two edges brought together and permanently 
united by a piece of linen gummed over them. All the sewing is 
done by women, and it is surprising what adepts they are in 
getting their needles through even flat surfaces; this is more par- 

’ The ‘‘curlers” in Mr. Heath’s establishment are paid at the rate of one 


shilling per hat for their work, and some of them earn seven and eight pounds a 
week. All the men employed are trade-unionists. 
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ticularly noticeable in the binding of the hat, where, after having 
stitched the ribbon on to the right side of the brim by one edge, it is 
required to turn it over on to the other side, and neatly hem it 
down. A moment’s reflection, aided by an inspection of a “ chimney- 
pot” hat, will render this perfectly clear. 

Englishmen may justly feel proud that not a single “silk hat ” is 
imported into this country, and that, in spite of the fact that the 
materials used in making them are brought from all parts of the world, 
the hats themselves are exported to the Continent, the Colonies, 
and every quarter of the globe where civilisation prevails. It stands 
to our credit that we beat every nation in this manufacture, and an 
English “chimney-pot” is an unsurpassable product. It is for 
English hatters, protected by their patron saint, to continue to defy 
the world, so far as the excellence of their workmanship is concerned. 


JAMES CASSIDY. 

















THOMAS HICKATHRIFT: 
THE NORFOLK GIANT-KILLER. 


LTHOUGH the Eastern Counties of England are poor in 
legendary and romantic lore, they can boast one hero whose 
history may compare with most of the simpler tales of popular 
deliverers and doughty champions. Tom Hickathrift is no Cid riding. 
his charger Bavieca across the sierras of sunny Spain, no Roland 
sounding his magic horn in the defiles of the Pyrenees, all unlike the 
high-toned knights and squires who prance in the hazy, iris-hued 
realm of chivalry, quite too lowly to mix with the courtly band who 
served the goddess Gloriana, and were ever ready to pursue the 
Blatant Beast, or to resist with stout hearts and pure souls the wiles 
of the false Duessa. 

Tom Hickathrift is English out and out, and his story, in the 
main, might form a homely chapter in a secular “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The earliest printed version of the tale, so far as is known, is that in 
the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, printed, it is 
supposed, soon after 1660 ; there is, however, a second part believed 
to be a printer’s or a chapman’s addition, the British Museum copy, 
of which is dated 1780. 

“The Pleasant History of Thomas Hic-ka-thrift,” as the earliest 
story is entitled, is quaintly summarised thus :— 

What honour Tom came unto.—How Tom Hic-ka-thrift’s strength came to 
be known.—How Tom came to be a Brewer’s man, and how he came to kill a 
gyant, and at last was Mr. Hickathrift.—How Tom kept a pack of hounds and 
kickt a football quite away, and how he had like to have been robbed with four 
thieves, and how Tom escaped. 


So far as I am aware, the only attempt to edit the tale of Hicka- 
thrift was that of Mr. Lawrence Gomme, who, in 1885, printed it 
“from the earliest extant copies with an introduction,” for the Villon 
Society. As this volume was one of a series of five “Chap Books 
and Folk Lore Tracts,” published for a society not in touch with the 
general public, it is little known. 

Mr. Gomme’s system of marshalling his authorities is singularly 
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confused ; he begins by asserting that Hearne, the antiquary (1678- 
1735), has gone so far as to identify Hickathrift with Sir Frederick 
de Tylney, Baron of Tylney in Norfolk, who was killed in Syria in 
the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, and, as authority for this, quotes 
a Quarterly Review article (vol. xxi., 1819), on “ Antiquities of 
Nursery Literature,” by Sir Francis Palgrave. 

Mr. Gomme does not seem to have referred to Hearne’s 
“Glossary to Robert of Gloucester,” but Hearne probably based 
his guess about Sir Frederic Tylney on the story in Hakluyt’s 
first volume of voyages (1589) about the knight, oir magne stature 
et potens corpore, who s'eeps with his ancestors at Terrington, 
near the town of his own name, Tylney, in the Norfolk marshland. 

Hakluyt’s story, from a note in an old book of Thomas Tylney, 
of Hadleigh, Suffolk, dated 1556, is given verbatim by Weever in his 
“ Ancient Funerall Monuments,” 1631. 

Mr. Gomme sets himself to closely examine all the evidence 
available as to the existence and form of the popular tradition con- 
cerning Hickathrift, and starts with Blomefield, the historian of 
Norfolk, “ writing in 1808,” says Mr. Gomme, evidently unaware that 
Blomefield died in 1752, though there is an edition of his work 
dated 1808. Moreover, the account of Hickathrift in volume iv. of 
the folio edition of the “ History of Norfolk” is by the Rev. Charles 
Parkin, the continuator of Blomefield, and this volume was not 
issued until 1775—twenty-three years after Blomefield’s death. 
This account is merely taken from Weever’s “ Funerall Monuments,” 
1631, and Sir William Dugdale’s “ History of Imbanking,” 1662. 
Parkin, indeed, says that the common people “ retain the tradition,” 
but here he simply follows Weever and Spelman, though he was 
about fifty years rector of Oxburgh, near the scene of Hickathrift’s 
exploits. 

After quoting Dugdale, Mr. Gomme tell us that the local tradi- 
tion can be carried further back to Sir Henry Spelman’s “ Icenia,” 
written about 1640, and that “a still earlier version is to be found 
recorded by Weever in 1631.” 

This is a most unfortunate derangement of dates; for, though 
Weever dates his “ ‘Funerall Monuments’ from my House in Clerken- 
well Close this 28th May, 1631,” he also expressly states in the 
margin of his account of Hickathrift, that he derived it from Sir 
Henry Spelman’s “ Icenia,” and, in the last page of “ Funerall 
Monuments,” excuses himself from giving particulars of the diocese 
of Norwich because “that learned and judicious knight and great 
antiquary, Sir Henry Spelman, in his booke (before mentioned) 
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called ‘ Icenia,’a Manuscript much desired to come to the open view 
of the world,” had already given the information. 

Spelman died in 1641, and there is very good reason to believe 
that the fragment called “Icenia” was written in 1630. However 
that may be, it is incontestable that Weever got his story of Hicka- 
thrift from Sir Henry Spelman, who was born at Congham, Norfolk, 
not far from Hickathrift’s native marshland. 

It would appear from these rectifications that Sir Henry Spelman 
is the first known chronicler of the legend of Hickathrift. “ Icenia,” 
in Latin, forms pages 135-162 in “ Reliquize Spelmannianz,” 
London, 1723, and the story of “ Hikifricus Pugil quidam 
Norfolciensis,” may be found at page 138 of that volume, as partially 
quoted by Mr. Gomme. 

Grim old Weever somewhat amplifies Sir Henry Spelman’s notice 
of Hikifricke, and dwells on the funeral monument in the churchyard 
of Tilney All Saints, a scattered parish some four miles from Lynn. 
“A ridg’d Altar, Tombe, or Sepulchre, of a wondrous antique 
fashion, upon which an axell-tree and a cart wheele are insculped.” 
Concerning this, he says the town-dwellers report, ‘“ How that upon 
a time (no man knows how long since) there happened a great 
quarrell betwixt the lord of this land and the inhabitants of the 
foresaid seven villages (7.e. of Norfolk marshland) about the meere- 
marks, limits, or boundaries of this fruitful feeding place ; the matter 
came to a battell or skirmish, in which the said inhabitants being not 
able to resist the landlord and his forces began to give backe ; 
Hikifricke, driving his cart along and perceiving that his neighbours 
were faint-hearted, and ready to take flight, he shooke the axell-tree 
from the cart which he used instead of a sword, and tooke one of 
the cart-wheels, which he held as a buckler ; with these weapons he 
set upon the Common adversaries, or adversaries of the Common, 
encouraged his neighbours to go forward and fight valiantly in 
defence of their liberties ; who, being animated by his manly prowesse, 
they tooke heart to grasse, as the proverbe is, insomuch that they 
chased the landlord and his companie to the utmost verge of the 
said Common ; which from that time they have quietly enjoyed to 
this very day. The Axell-tree and cart-wheele are cut and figured 
in divers places of the Church and Church windows, which makes 
the story, you must needs say, more probable.” 

Weever, still following Spelman, compares Hikifricke’s feat with 
that of Hay, a spirited Scottish ploughman (ancestor of the Earls of 
Errol) who, in the year 942, rescued some of his countrymen from 
the Danes by means of an ox-yoke or plough-beam. 
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Sir William Dugdale, whose sympathies were not democratic, 
represents Hickifricke as the landlord, stoutly repelling the “ bold 
invaders” who contested the boundary question: “For further 
testimony of which notable exploit they to this day show a large 
gravestone near the east end of the chancel in Tilney churchyard, 
whereupon the form of a cross is so cut as that the upper part thereof 
by reason of the flourishes (wherewith the carver hath adorned it), 
showeth to be somewhat circular, which they will, therefore, needs 
have to be the wheel and the shaft of the axle-tree.” 

This is from Sir William Dugdale’s “ History of Imbanking,” &c., 
first published in 1662, to prepare which he visited the Marshland, 
and, no doubt, saw the “funerall monument,” as Weever, in all 
likelihood, did not see it. 

Parkin stolidly points out that the supposed representation of 
a cart-wheel is “a cross pattée, on the summit of a staff, which staff 
is styled an axle-tree. Such crosses pattée on the head of a staff 
were emblems or tokens that some Knight Templar was therein 
interred, and many such are to be seen at this day in old 
churches.” 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in the Quarterly Review article of 1819 
already referred to, says that a Norfolk antiquary procured him an 
authentic report of the state of Tom’s sepulchre at that time. The 
sculptured lid was then no longer in existence, but, said the anti- 
quary, “it must have been entire about fifty years ago, for when 
we were good ‘Gaffer Crane would rehearse Tom’s achievements,’ 
and tell us that he had cut out the moss which filled up the inscrip- 
tion with his penknife, but he could not read the letters.” 

Parkin says that the stone coffin pointed out as Hickifricke’s 
would not receive a person above six feet in length. So much of 
it as is now above ground is much defaced and broken, and I can 
find no authority for the statement in Murray’s “ Eastern Counties ” 
(1892, p. 323), that the original grave-slab has been moved into the 
north aisle of the church. 

There is a mound near the Smeeth Road Station, between Lynn 
and Wisbech, called the Giant’s Grave, said to be the actual burial- 
place of the giant slain by Hickathrift, as hereafter described, 
while in the neighbouring churchyard of Terrington St. John is a cross 
known as “ Hickathrift’s Candlestick.” This tends to connect Hicka- 
thrift with Hakluyt’s gigantic Sir Frederic Tilney ; and Richards, the 
historian of Lynn, suggests that perhaps the crusader was descended 
from Hickathrift. As the Tilney line ended in an heiress, who 
married a Duke of Norfolk, we can pleasantly surmise that the 
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present Earl-Marshal, and premier Duke in the English peerage, is a 
descendant of our Marshland hero. 

A little north of Terrington St. John is the beautiful church of 
Walpole St. Peter, and, according to Murray’s “ Handbook for the 
Eastern Counties ” (1892 ed., p. 323), 2 figure built into the outer 
wall, at the junction of the chancel and the north aisle, is called 
Hickathrift by the country people, and they say that two holes in the 
chancel walls were made by a football that he kicked through them. 

Furthermore, in the original Chap-book story of Hickathrift it is 
related that he built a famous church, and gave it the name of St. 
James’s Church, because he killed the giant on that day—that would 
be Old St. James’s, or Grotto Day, August 5 ; and it is recorded 
that in the parish of Terrington St. Clement there was in old times 
a chapel dedicated to St. James, though even the site of it is now 
unknown. 

Thus we have legends, traditions, or supposed memorials of 
Hickathrift in four adjoining Marshland parishes—Tilney, the two 
Terringtons, and Walpole St. Peter. The modern spelling of our 
hero’s name is usually Hickathrift, but, as has been seen, Weever has 
Hikifricke ; Hearne, in his glossary to Robert of Gloucester, Hyco- 
phrix, commonly called Hycothrift ; while the old Pepysian Library 
Chap-book has the peculiar arrangement Hic-ka-thrift, for which Mr. 
Gomme thinks some good reason must be assigned, though he makes 
no elucidatory suggestion on the subject. Perhaps the etymology of 
the name may yet be revealed, and throw light on the whole legend. 

Hickathrift has not been prominently introduced in literature, 
though it is interesting to know that Coleridge in his moody and 
unwholesome boyhood pored over the uncovered tales of Tom 
Hickathrift, Jack the Giant Killer, &c. 

Dr. Sayers, a somewhat prominent Norwich man of letters, who 
died in 1827, rather oddly mixes up Hickathrift with Tom Thumb 
and Jack the Giant Killer ; in a fragment on the last-named hero he 


describes how 
A handmaiden brings, 
Well fill’d with dark-brown beer, a wooden can 
Of curious workmanship, the which to Jack 
His friend Tom Thumb had given, and the which 
Was given to Thumb by Hickathrift divine ; 
And Hickathrift had stolen it from the castle 
Of mighty Ogre, whom he boldly slew 
In dreadful fight, thwacking with Knotty Staff. 


According to Sir Francis Palgrave, Tom Thumb’s monument in 
Lincoln Minster was formerly quite a point of pilgrimage to country 
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folks on Assize Sunday, and the gravestone of Tyll Howleglas, or 
Eulenspiegel, might be seen in the churchyard of Mollen, near 
Liibeck, with the owl and mirror rebus duly cut upon the stone. 
In poor Clare’s “ Village Minstrel ” (1821) we are told how 
Lubin listen’d with awestruck surprise, 
When Hickathrift’s great strength has met his ear ; 


How he killed giants as they were but flies, 
And lifted trees as one would a spear, &c. 


George Borrow, true East Anglian, and lover of the marvellous, 
refers in “Lavengro” to the encounter of his countryman, Tom 
Hickathrift, with the giant of the Lincolnshire fen, and to the story- 
books of Hickathrift and Wight Wallace—story-books which, no 
doubt, fostered Lavengro’s thorough-going admiration for physical 
prowess. 

The Chap-book story starts in the most direct manner, “In the 
reign before William the Conqueror, I have read in ancient histories 
that there dwelt a man in the marsh of the Isle of Ely, in the county 
of Cambridge, whose name was Thomas Hic-ka-thrift, a poor man 
and day labourer, yet he was a very stout man, and able to perform 
two days’ work instead of one.” The Marsh of the Isle of Ely joins 
the wide expanse of the Norfolk Marshland, and Ely Island was the 
fastness and “Camp of Refuge” of the famous Hereward, whose 
semi-mythical deeds of “ daring-do that longeth to a knyghte,” were 
worked up by Kingsley into that epic of fen life “ Hereward the 
Wake : the last of the English,” founded almost entirely on the 12th 
century work, “ De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis.” 

In this same Isle of Ely Cnut played a leading part, and one 
time, when the fenlands were frozen over, Biithmer, a churl, surnamed 
Budde, or The Stout, “wir magnus et incompositus,” led the way for 
Cnut’s sledge over Soham Mere, for which service Budde and his 
lands were enfranchised. 

To return to our hero, the story tells that the old Marshland 
labourer’s only child was a son named after himself, who would not 
take to good learning, for he was “none of the wisest sort, but some- 
thing soft, and had no docility at all in him.” 

This slothful lubber, after his father’s death, lived upon his poor 
mother’s hand-labour, and “all his delight was to be in the chimney 
corner, though he would eat as much as might very well serve for 
four or five ordinary men ; for he was in length when he was but ten 
years of age about eight feet, and in thickness five feet, and his hand 
was like unto a shoulder of mutton, and in all parts from top to toe 
he was like a monster, and yet his great strength was not known.” 
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At length a day came when his great strength was manifested by 
his carrying off bodily a huge “buttle of straw” of two thousand 
weight. This feat put an end to his basking by the fire, ‘for every one 
would be hiring him, and he got great fame by his feats of strength : 
for, though he had no more skill than an ass, he flung all that came— 
some he would throw over his head, some he would lay down slyly. 

At length a brewer of Lynn, wanting a good lusty man to carry 
his beer in the marsh and to Wisbech, after some difficulty hired 
Tom, and “you are to understand,” says the chronicler, “there was 
a monstrous gyant, who kept some part of the marsh, and none durst 
go that way ; for if they did he would keep them, or kill them, or 
else he would make bond-slaves of them.” For some time Tom 
went every day by the road way, but finding that the way the giant 
kept was nearer by half, and having gotten more strength by drinking 
great quantums of strong ale, resolved to take the nearest way, “to 
win the horse, or lose the saddle.” So one day he flung open the 
giant’s gates for his cart to go through, but the giant spying Tom 
came on like a lion, intending to take his beer for a prize, but first 
ran for a great club to dash out Tom’s brains at the first blow. So 
while the giant went for his club, “Tom bethought himself of a very 
good weapon, for he makes no more ado, but takes his cart and turns 
it upside down, and takes the axletree and the wheel for his shield 
and buckler, and very good weapons they were in such time of 
need.” 

The giant advanced with a twig as big as a mill-post, and made 
at Tom with most vehement force—but, after a fierce combat, Tom 
brought his foe to the ground, and “ having no more mercy on him 
than a dog of a bear, laid still at the gyant till he had laid him for 
dead, and when he had done he cut off his head and went into his 
cave,” where he found great store of silver and gold. Nevertheless, 
he loaded his cart and went to Wisbech and delivered his beer. A 
glance at the map will show that theZmost direct route from Lynn to 
Wisbech is through the parish of Terrington St. John, in the 
churchyard of which Sir Frederic Tilney is said to be buried, and 
where stands Hickathrift's Candlestick, which marked the giant’s 
grave. 

By the de_truction of the giant Tom became the chief man in 
these parts, and of the ground rescued from the giant some he gave 
to the poor for their common, and the rest he made pastures of and 
divided the most part into good ground to maintain him and his old 
mother Jane Hic-ka-thrift . . . . and then it was no longer Tom, 
but Mr. Hickathrift. He now had a ‘deer park, kept a pack of 
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hounds, and went far and near to sports of all kinds ; on one occa- 
sion, alighting from his horse at a football match, he took the ball 
such a kick “that they never found the ball no more.” No doubt 
he then kicked it through the chancel of the church of Walpole 
St. Peter ! 

But he did not carry all before him, for one day in the forest he 
met a lusty tinker that had a good staff on his shoulder and a great 
dog to carry his bag and tools. Mr. Hickathrift now stood up for 
his right of way as the giant had done before, but the sturdy tinker 
showed fight, for he was fain to have one combat with the famous 
Tom Hickathrift. To it they fell, the tinker at Tom and Tom at 
the tinker, but in the end “Tom flung down his weapon and yielded 
the tinker the better on’t, and took him home to his house, where,” 
says the chronicler, “I shall leave Tom and the tinker till they be 
recovered of their sad wounds and bruises.” So ends the earliest 
part of this pleasant history. 

The second part consists of nine chapters, and opens with a 
scene in which Tom and the tinker, whom he now calls his brother, 
conquered and overcame three thousand disaffected persons in the 
Isle of Ely, who drew themselves up in a body, presuming to contend 
for their pretended ancient rights and liberties, insomuch that the 
gentry and civil magistrates of the country were in great danger—so 
that Mr. Hickathrift seems to have become aristocratic in his 
sympathies, as he grew in importance and prosperity. He and the 
tinker were in due time called to a court banquet, after which the 
king made a speech in praise of these trusty supporters of his 
authority, and as a proof of his royal favour knighted Mr. Hicka- 
thrift. ‘And as for Henry Nonsuch, I will,” said the king, “ settle 
upon him, as a reward for his great service, the sum of forty shillings 
a year, during life.” SoSir Thomas Hickathrift and Henry Nonsuch 
the tinker returned home, attended by many persons of quality 
some miles from the court. But Sir Thomas, to his great grief, 
found his aged mother drawing to her end, and in a few days she 
died. 

Chapters three, four, and five describe how Tom went a-wooing, 
and how he punished certain young gallants who affronted him, 
while chapter six tells with archaic force how he served the Widow 
Stumbelow, who stole a silver cup at the wedding feast. Chapters 
seven and eight show how Sir Thomas and his lady were summoned 
to court, and were received with great demonstrations of joy, inter- 
rupted by a dreadful cry from the Commons of Kent, who came 
to complain of a dreadful giant that was landed there, with abun- 
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dance of bears, and young lions, likewise a dreadful dragon, on which 
he himself rid. 

The King, after taking counsel, decided that Hickathrift was 
the most likely man to overcome this monstrous giant, and so 
made him Governor of Thanet. Tom Hickathrift had not been 
many days in the castle there, before it was his fortune to behold 
the giant mounted upon the dreadful dragon, bearing upon his 
shoulders a club of iron, having but one eye, the which was placed 
in his forehead, and larger in compass than a barber’s basin, and 
seemed to appear like a flaming fire ; his visage was dreadful, grim 
and tawny; the hair of his head hanging down his back and 
shoulders, like snakes of a prodigious length; the bristles of his 
beard like rusty wire. This Cyclops discovering Hickathrift began 
to breathe forth threatening words, alighted from his dragon, which 
he chained to an oak tree, and advanced furiously to the castle ; 
by good hap, however, he slipped and fell; and Tom, after a deadly 
thrust, separated his head from his unconscionable trunk, then turning 
to the dragon cut off his head also. He sent these heads to court, 
with all the constables in the county for a guard. 

The last chapter relates how the tinker, hearing of Tom’s fame, 
went down to be a partner in his enterprise ; and how he was 
unfortunately slain by a lion. They were joyful to see each other, 
but, though Tom cleared the island of all the savage beasts, his 
grief was intolerable for the loss of his old friend, who being too 
venturesome was killed by a lion that seized him by the throat. 
After these events Sir Thomas Hickathrift returned home, gave a 
noble feast, and in two rough stanzas, which end the history, pro- 
mised to pursue all danger till he had cleared the land of ravenous 
beasts. 

Such, in outline, is the old story of Tom Hickathrift, still current 
in some form in many East-Anglian households. Of course our 
hero has been traced to Aryan solar myths, and Sir F. Palgrave 
notes that his feats were “correctly Scandinavian,” while the cross 
on the grave is compared with Thor’s hammer on runic monuments. 
Mr. Gomme elaborates a comparison between Hickathrift and 
“ Grettir the Strong,” and suggests that the ancient Northern tra- 
dition adapted to new requirements evolved the present form of the 
story of Hickathrift, “its ancient Scandinavian outline, its modern 
English application.” Then the cart-wheel is pressed into the runic 
survival, and so on. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gomme opens his introduction with the 
statement that “there seems to be some considerable reason for 
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believing that the hero of this story was a reality,” and Sir Francis 
Palgrave roundly asserts that “the ‘monstrous giant’ who guarded 
the marsh was in truth no other than the tyrannical lord of the 
manor, who attempted to keep his copyholders out of the common 
field, Tylney Smeeth ; but who was driven away with his retainers 
by the prowess of Tom armed only with his axle-tree and cart 
wheel.” But here the mention of “copyholders” seems to conflict 
with “the reign before William the Conqueror,” or any anterior 
date. 

The solar myth explanation is, that Hikifricke, driving along his 
cart, is another form of the sun-god, a wheel and its axle being the 
symbols of the sun and its rays. Ages ago the boundaries of the 
Smeeth would be encroached upon by the original lord of the soil, 
the waters, which the sun, otherwise Tom Hikifricke, with his 
piercing rays and resplendent beams, likened to the axle and wheel, 
would eventually drive to the verge of the common. 

The multiform action of the sun naturally makes it a possible 
symbol, or root-idea for almost any figure in history, or any pheno- 
menon in nature ; the cap will always fit when the head can be 
manipulated. 

In any case this quaint old history of the Marshland giant-killer 
offers an interesting problem to students of folklore, and is in itself 
a notable piece of ancient English story-telling. 

Tom Hickathrift has now and then figured in modern collections 
of old tales, notably in volume i. of Gammer Gurton’s Famous 
Histories, edited by Ambrose Merton, F.S.A., in the earlier half of 
this century, and in the dainty Banbury Cross Series, issued by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., of Aldine House, for whom Miss Grace 
Rhys has prepared an exquisite little volume entitled Fairy Gifts 
and Tom Hickathrift, just published. 


JAMES HOOPER. 
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ATMOSPHERIC HEAT. 


ROM time immemorial an impression has prevailed that in the 

interior of our earth there is a vast reservoir of intense heat— 

that the beautiful surface on which we dwell may be only a cooled 

portion, a comparatively thin crust, covering over an inward molten 
mass. 

One reason assigned for this conjecture is, that as we descend in 
mines the temperature of the air is found to increase in a fixed ratio, 
which may be roughly or approximately estimated at about one 
degree for every 100 feet of direct descent. But this alleged proof, 
when examined, fails to confirm the conjecture ; for everywhere, all 
over the surface of the earth, the same result is experienced. This 
could not be the case, because it implies that everywhere the molten 
mass or reservoir of heat is situated at an equal distance from the 
shaft or pit of descent, and that the intervening stratum of earth 
allows the travelling heat to permeate in exactly the same measure. 
Moreover, the practical workers in mines do not accept the conjecture 
as even probable, because at fresh excavations, however deep in the 
mine, the earth dug into and excavated has no feeling of being 
heated any more than the earth dug out at the surface of the pit. 
The difference of temperature exists only in the passages and shafts 
where the air from the earth’s surface is freely admitted. Many ex- 
ternal surroundings, such as the position of air shafts, or the distance 
from the main direct shaft, or the windings of the passages, or the 
heat from lamps and from the working blasts or explosions, will 
modify the actual temperature at any given depth, both as to time 
and degree ; but, making all allowance for these accidental or ex- 
traneous causes of increased or diminished heat in the passages or 
workings of the mines, it is found that there exists in varying rates 
a positive fixed amount of atmospheric temperature which, as before 
mentioned, may be roughly or approximately taken at about one 
degree for every 100 feet of direct descent. Thus the barometer 
and thermometer coincide exactly: for every rise of one-tenth of 
an inch in the barometer there will be a rise of one degree in the 
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thermometer. It is the same with respect to the atmosphere above 
the earth’s surface or sea-level ; for every fall in the barometer as a 
mountain is ascended there will be a fall in the thermometer. Ex- 
cluding all external causes of increase or decrease of heat from the 
period of the year, the time of day, or the absence or presence of 
sunshine, wind, or moisture, it will be found that there is a fixed 
invariable temperature in the very atmosphere itself inherently, when 
surrounding influences are removed or taken into account in any 
reckoning. Precisely the same result happens above as below the 
surface of the earth—the barometer and thermometer rise and fall 
together. 

The writer has long known and closely observed and considered 
these results ; and after much experiment and inquiry in research of 
the truth he has arrived at the conclusion that every volume of 
atmosphere has inherently in itself its own proportion of heat atoms 
—whether by absorption, or in solution, or simply in contact by attrac- 
tion, or by vibration, he is unable to prove or even conjecture. Of 
course, the sun’s rays permeating the air, or any other cause of 
external increase or decrease of heat, will, for the time being, affect 
the atmospheric temperature in adding to or diminishing from its 
possession of heat ; but such additions are entirely irrespective of the 
inherent amount of heat which the atmosphere always contains, 
which may be termed its own proper measure, irrespective of climate, 
or position, or external influences, but always the same, being in exact 
proportion to the density. 

If at 2,000 feet below the surface of the earth the thermometer 
registers, say, 75 degrees, or if at 2,000 feet above the sea-level the 
thermometer registers35 degrees (the mean being taken as 55 degrees), 
then the barometer will stand at 32 inches or 28 inches, the mean being 
taken as 30 inches. I hope that the readers of this article will not con- 
sider that I am presuming to state, as a scientific man of experience, 
that these things are so; I am only a humble learner and inquirer, 
putting forth my own observation and experience in the hope of 
drawing attention to facts which I feel to be of importance, because 
I believe that many lives may have been lost through its not being 
known or understood that atmospheric heat is in proportion to 
atmospheric density. 

For example, sixty years ago, before lucifer matches were in such 
common use, there was a little instrument I had lent to me by a 
friend, resembling a boy’s pop-gun, with a small brass tube about two- 
thirds of an inch in diameter, closely fitted with a steel piston. The 
lower end of the tube was not open. A small piece of prepared tinder 
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or combustible substance being placed in a little cup at the lower end of 
the piston became ignited and used for a match on the piston being 
forced quickly home. The air, being thus reduced, perhaps to one- 
tenth of its former volume, contained so much heat condensed as to 
ignite the tinder. Probably some accidents have occurred in explod- 
ing mines, or blasting rocks, or even loading guns through the bore not 
admitting any escape cf the condensed air, and so by the heat evolved 
igniting the powder charge prematurely. 

In experiments which have of late years been made to compress 
and condense the atmosphere great heat is evolved ; so much so 
that the iron vessels used have to be cooled by cold water being 
poured upon them. On the compression of any gas separately such 
heat is not thrown off. 

I have made many particular inquiries with reference to the heat 
of mines, and have ascertained beyond all doubt that when fresh 
seams are opened, or adits and drifts formed, the earth, coal, or 
mineral indicates no warmth whatever from any internal source : the 
warmth experienced is confined to passages or shafts where the air 
let in from the earth’s surface circulates. Working miners smile at 
the idea of internal heat. In an extensive coal mine twelve miles 
from where I reside there is a shaft of one direct descent 575 yards, 
or 1,725 feet, in depth; the temperature, taken only casually, and not 
with scientific accuracy, is 75 degrees Fahrenheit. Some years since 
the deepest coal mine in England, near Manchester, was 2,151 feet, 
and the temperature 75 degrees constant. That mine is now worked 
at a depth of 3,050 feet, and the temperature is 82 degrees constant. 
As I before remarked, the temperature thus taken is not the exact 
criterion of the depth of the column of air, because other surround- 
ings in the pit must influence the condition of temperature. More- 
over, the density of each 100 feet does not increase in an equal ratio ; 
it is a constantly progressive rate according to the weight of the 
superincumbent column of air; but invariably, as is the density or 
weight, so is the heat, in any given volume. 

Other mines in the Black Country are now worked to a greater 
depth than the one to which I have referred as near Manchester. 

Passing from mines, we may consider mineral springs, artesian 
wells, and other volumes of water thrown out on the earth’s surface 
at a high temperature. 

Fifty years since I went to Grenelle, in the suburbs of Paris, for 
the express purpose of inquiring about the artesian well there for 
supplying water to the great abattoir of Paris. I have not my notes, 
made at the time, but from memory my impression is that it was 
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1,700 English feet in depth, throwing up water through a large iron 
pipe 50 feet from the earth’s surface at a temperature of 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit. I have noticed, however, that Dr. Hitchcock, in his 
book “ The Religion of Geology,” page 169, gives somewhat different 
figures: “In September 1850 I visited this well, and found the water 
running still at the rate of 660 gallons per minute at the surface, and 
half that amount at the top of a tube 112 feet high, at 84 degrees 
Fahrenheit.” I remember that I could not keep my ungloved hand 
resting on the tube, so I think my estimate of 140 degrees may be 
nearer the temperature when I visited the well five years previously. 
At Bath the celebrated mineral waters rise to the surface at 120 de- 
grees, and have done so from the time when the Romans made the 
site of the fair city one of their principal encampments, attracted by 
the healing properties of the water springs. Throughout the world, 
in the coldest and the warmest climates, in all soils, at all heights, 
hot-water springs are found, some at temperatures near to boiling- 
water heat. When we remember the intense elasticity or expansive- 
ness of air we cannot put a limit to its descent through crevices of 
the earth’s surface. 

If on Mont Blanc its rarity allows water to congeal, why, in some 
of its unknown depths, should not its density contain sufficient heat 
to cause the water it presses upon to boil? Water has, in the ex- 
periments of air-pressure to which I have referred, been virtually 
made to boil in cooling the iron condensers, becoming so intensely 
hot by the heat evolved from the compressed air. 

In our experiments and observations we are apt to put limits to 
nature’s powers. We can state what balloonists have experienced of 
cold higher than the highest mountains—Gay-Lussac ascended 
23,000 feet. If such be the result from the extreme rarity of the 
air decreasing its inherent heat, why should it not, in corresponding 
depths, force up all but boiling springs? In an enclosed vessel 
water cannot be heated beyond boiling point, but it must disperse 
into steam. May not very deep columns of dense air create the 
steam which causes earthquakes? When railways were proposed 
and planned 15 miles was to be the extreme of speed. The scientist 
who sets any limit upon the motive forces in nature is not a 
philosopher. As we advance in our knowledge of nature’s 
operations we more correctly estimate their inherent power. 

I have spoken in uncertainty, and therefore with doubt, of the 
deeper columns of the atmosphere, but there are columns resting upon 
the earth’s surface the effect of which can be observed and tested. 
I have splashed through ice and snow in the unroofed, dirty streets 
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of Jerusalem in January, when travellers 30 miles away, on the shore 
of the Dead Sea, have had their thermometers stand at 80 degrees in 
the shade. Jerusalem is 3,800 feet above the surface of the Dead 
Sea, the lowest known depression on the earth. The barometer 
standing at about the average of 27 inches on David’s Tower, near 
the Jaffa Gate, would rise to about 31 inches on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, and the thermometer, with a corresponding rise, would, at 
the time I speak of, show an increase of temperature of 40 degrees, 
other influences being equal. These and such like measurements 
must of necessity be only roughly approximate, because the rise and 
fall in both instruments is in accordance with the increase or decrease 
in the density of the column of atmosphere, which is not to be 
regulated or ascertained by the number of feet, but by the weight of 
the superincumbent column of air. 

I have very far from exhausted either my suggestions or the 
proofs by which I seek to give them weight, but as the object of my 
paper is more to elicit inquiry than to give information, I would 
briefly sum up the conclusions at which I have, after many years of 
observation, arrived. For more than forty years I have been engaged 
in the arduous work of the ministry in large parishes : the science of 
atmospheric heat has been only the mental recreation of times. 
of leisure. For sixty years the bottle of quicksilver and various 
tubes and glass instruments have shared a place in my study with 
my books. Those who have sought to make an air vacuum or to 
compress air will have experienced the wonderful elasticity which 
our atmosphere possesses and the difficulties which are encountered 
in even simple experiments. 

The chief, and indeed only suggestion which I seek to main- 
tain, and, if possible, prove, is that the atmosphere around us has 
inherently, as a necessity of its composition, a certain fixed amount 
of heat invariably and unalterably in proportion to its density or 
weight. Apart from this constituent heat, external influences—the 
sun, fires, hot or cold winds, and various causes—may increase or 
lessen the heat of the atoms which compose the atmosphere ; 
but this changeable, fluctuating heat is not at all allied to, or 
connected with, the inherent permanent heat for which I contend 
as a constituent of the atmosphere—that heat which is evolved 
On pressure, and belongs to each column as much as the 
oxygen or nitrogen. It matters not when or where you get the air 
which you are about to compress. If you procure it from the night 
or early morning air it will be the same as if enclosed at mid-day ; 
but if you take it from a high elevation of three and a half miles 
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you will need double the quantity of air than if it were taken from the 
sea-level ; for the rarer atmosphere will yield only half the quantity of 
heat. Could you descend 3} miles the figures would be reversed. In 
perpendicular descents of 4,000 feet the increase of heat would be 40 
degrees. Taking the average open surface temperature at 55 degrees, 
the heat in the mine would be 95 degrees—a most dangerous heat for 
men to work in, for as the heat increases, so must the atoms of which 
the atmosphere is composed increase. Can it be supposed that some 
vast internal molten sea raises the thermometer to 95 degrees? Tell 
that to one of the working miners, and he will peck out a block of 
coal or ore from a newly-opened seam as cold to the touch as any 
fragment on the surface of the pit. If so, then whence does the heat 
arise? Simply and only from the heavy column of air penetrating 
everywhere. Thus we have the difference between Jerusalem and 
the surface of the Dead Sea. I have explained that I cannot under- 
stand or detect in any form how the atoms or vibrations of heat 
amalgamate or mingle with the atoms of the atmosphere. We 
cannot define what heat is or how it acts, or how it blends with sub- 
stances which it affects. Are we not in the same state of ignorance 
with respect to light and gravitation, electricity, and metal mag- 
netism? Oh! how little do we know. We are, as Sir Isaac Newton 
so humbly and devoutly said, only as children picking up pebbles on 
the sea-shore while the great ocean of true knowledge lies stretched 
out before us. Our earth has in the atmosphere a wonderful garment. 
I have only referred to the warmth or heat of that covering : others 
can tell of it as the laboratory of nature ; as the propeller of our 
ships securely and surely without the risk of those dreadful collisions 
now so frequent ; as the useful grinder of our corn in remote country 
districts, to the great advantage of the poor ; as the regulator, in co- 
operation with the ocean currents, of the earth’s climate ; as the 
estoppel to man’s rashness in climbing mountain heights and ascend- 
ing with balloons, saying, “ Hither shalt thou come, but no farther.” 
I have only written of its deeper effects, warning men not to penetrate 
too far into the earth’s recesses. All mines should be sought to be 
worked laterally, so far as practicable—not perpendicularly. 

In whatever I have written I have endeavoured only to give the 
result of sixty years’ observation and experiment, guided by extensive 
inquiry; and this I have done only in searching after the truth, and 
with the object of giving honour and praise to God our Creator, of 
whom we must ever say, with the Psalmist, “‘O Lord, how manifold 
are Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou made them all : the earth is 
full of Thy riches.” SAMUEL CHARLESWORTH. 




















THE STORY OF THE MILLER. 
A TALE OF MODERN GREECE. 


PRELIMINARY NoTE.—In rural Greece, after the wool has been woven into 
cloth, the latter is sent to the Mandani. The Mandani is a primitive machine, 
consisting of three or more large wooden hammers (Kopania), which, worked by 
water-power, strike the cloth with great violence against a substantial board 
placed on edge, upon which is constantly falling a stream of water. Under the 
action of this machine, the cloth contracts in length, but grows in ¢hickness. 
When the proper degree of thickness has been attained, the cloth is removed 
from the Mandani, is dried, and is then ready to be made into such articles of 
common apparel as gelekia (waistcoats, jackets), sengounia (the women’s outer 
garment), &c., &c. 


HICK-A-CHOCK, chick-a-chock, the wooden hammers were 
striking hastily. And as I stood by the side of the Mandani, 
I took up a piece of the cloth upon which the water was falling. “It 
is growing thicker,” I said to myself. ‘“’Tis good wool, and the 
hammers strike it heavily.” 
Bir-r, bir-r—but the grindstones were grumbling for more wheat. 
I left the Mandani, I went to them, the hungry devils! And when 
I had fed them they ground lazily. I understood that they wanted 
more water, the stream which came to the mill was running weaker. 
I pulled a lever, that gave it strength. The stones ground cheer- 
fully. Then I climbed up the ladder to the rooms above. I had 
just laid my hand upon a big sack of corn. I was going to carry 
it down the ladder to the stones, when “ Adolfos,” shouts a voice 
from below, from the road that runs past the mill. ‘Who calls?” 
said I, throwing open a wooden shutter, and poking my head out. 
“Oh ! it is you,” said I, as I saw Alexios sitting below on his mule. 
“Yes !” said he, “ make haste, I want a Krasi” (wine). “ Directly !” 
I answered, and with that I came down the ladder with the sack on 
my back. “The devil take so much work,” I said to myself, as I 
stumbled at the last rung, and fell with the corner of the sack upon 
my belly. It hurt me. But I ran to the cask, the cask that was in 
the room at the back of my mill. And though I made haste, so 
much haste that I broke a tumbler, what did that Alexios say to me 
when I came to him with hot brow! “You keep your customers 
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waiting,” said he. Pah! but the wine should have choked him. 
“Here is your copper” (dekara), said he, when he had drunk the 
wine as if it had been vinegar. I ama very patient man, I did not 
answer him. I took his empty tumbler and went into the mill. 

Chick-a-chock, chick-a-chock—the cloth was thick enough ; when 
it was dry it would be ready for the tailors. I must take it out of 
the skaphida (trough). I must put the fresh wovenin. You see, you 
see, it was all work at the mill. Too much work ! 

When I rose of a morning I was tired. When I sought my rugs of 
a night I was tired. And so I told the Afendi, who owns the mill, 


and lives at the big house in the village of Pati. “Take on a 
man,” says he. “You are rich, you Adolfos ; and your rent, it is 
nothing.” “I will think of it,” said I, and I gave him a fine cock. 


He is a clever man is the Afendi. He would not lower my rent, 
though in a little while I spoke again of the work, I praised the 
great size of the cock that I had given him, and I asked who would 
pay the wages of the man that I would take on at the mill. 

As I came away from the big house of the Afendi whom should 
I meet but Antonios. “ How dost thou do?” said I. “So, so,” said 
he, drawing down sadly the corners of his mouth. I saw that 
there was something amiss. “ What is the matter?” saidI. “I 
want work,” said he. “I have finished my job at the granary.” 
He was strong, that Antonios. For a little money he would be 
my boy (paidi) at the mill ; he told me so. “Good !” said I. 
“You may come to-morrow and begin work.” 

Pati—it is half an hour from the mill, by foot I mean ; and 
when you pass along the road from Pati to the mill you do not see 
any houses. You go on for another half hour, and still afoot ; then 
you see houses again. A village ! the world calls it Tikinos. That 
is how the mill stands—by itself. Its walls are pink as an oleander 
flower ; its roof has red tiles. it is a beautiful mill, I say it, I who 
am the miller. In the summer time it is very pleasant at the mill, 
and a fierce sun does not trouble me, for green plane trees stretch 
their great arms closely over its roof. And the delicate rays of sun- 
light that creep betwixt their leaves grow cool amidst the spray 
showers from my water-wheel. It is a splendid mill, my mill ; and 
Antonios, he should have been my friend, the tailless dog ! 

Now, when I was his master, and he was my man, I looked with 
my eyes whilst he worked with hishands. I drank of my wine, whilst 
he ate of my bread. And as the days passed by us, and he grew 
clever to my teaching, I lay on my back whilst he carried the sacks. 
It was right, I was master. 
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With each rising sun he came to the mill, and my wheel began 
to turn. With each setting sun he returned to Pati, and the noise 
of busy waters went to sleep. It was then that I was very happy, and 
counted my money. 

Later, cool night crept quickly over the purple mountains. Her 
shadows brought wakefulness to many owls ; and, as their wings 
smote the pale gloom, they screeched with eager joy. Till, witha 
tide of silver light, they rushed boldly forth from neath the plane 
trees to the green-grey mists that were passing over the homes of 
mice. ‘To-whit, to-whoo—lI could hear them in the distance. 

It was one night—so. And I wasthinkingofsleep. “ It is late,” I 
said tomyself. “I amtired. Iwill gotomyrugs.” Thus thinking, 
I closed with heavy hand, with harsh noise, the mill door. And asthe 
silence of the dark-roomed mill again drew close about me, I pulled 
bolt to socket, and pierced it with their bitter scream. Then, gun in 
hand, I sought my rugs, and slept away from darkness into dream light. 

I know not the hour when ’twas that I awoke. But I awoke 
most suddenly. And as a bullet leaves a gun, so went my thoughts 
into the darkness that lay about me. And asa bullet hits its mark, 
so came my thoughts to this—the mill is working. 

The floor beneath me was quivering with the turning wheel ; the 
wooden hammers were striking with heavy blows ; the stones, I 
could hear them grinding with roughness. Yet it was black night. 
“What does it mean?” I said to myself, as I sat up trembling, gun 
in hand. “Am I awake?” I said to myself, as I listened without 
mistake. ‘What does it mean?” I said to myself, as I thought of 
devils and then the Holy Saints. 

I was alone. But the mill, it was mine. I went to the Mandani. 
And as I held an oil lamp above the great hammers it flickered to 
the airs that were coming to their hasty strokes. I looked at the 
water lever. It had been pulled down. I raised it, and at once the 
hammers grew motionless, they ceased to speak. I went to the 
stones, they whirled grey in the weak light. They had been set to 
work ; but again I pulled a lever, they stood still, and the water- 
wheel ceased to turn. I was alone, and the mill was now silent, but 
for the dripping of many drops of water. I was alone. And this I 
krew, for I searched the mill room by room. Yet the mill had been 
working, and the bolt of my door ’twas in its socket, there where I 
had pressed it home. 

I was frightened, very much frightened. 

That night, it was long with terror. The morning, I thought it 
would never come. I was hungry for its light. And once, twice, 
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thrice, with thanks to the Holy Saints, I drew back the bolt and 
opened my door to let in the golden rays. Presently, as I stood with 
the fresh air blowing gently to my face, I heard footsteps, and then a 
voice to sing. It was Antonios coming through the plane trees to 
the mill. At once I ran to meet him. He was surprised, that 
Antonios, and said he, “ Where goest thou with such haste, Adolfos?” 
“T am frightened,” said I. “Too much frightened. But come to 
the mill. I will explain.” “ Directly !” said he, with a little laugh. 

He could not understand it, that Antonios, though I told him 
all. ButI was frightened, and I asked him to explain many times. 
At length : “It was a dream,” said he. ‘ You have been dreaming, 
Adolfos.” “No!” said I, “it was not a dream.” “Then it was 
a ghost or a devil,” he answered. “For you say that the door 
was bolted.” It was terrible, it must have been a ghost or a devil. 

Now, though I was master, and Antonios my man, I was 
frightened that day. And I worked by his side ; I carried my sacks. 
But it gave me no comfort, for I thought of the coming night. And 
when the shadows again came creeping too quickly to the mill, 
“You will sleep here, to-night,” said I, to Antonios. “ Let it be so,” 
said he ; “but you will pay me for such dreadful work.” The tailless 
dog ! but what could Ido? “I will pay you two drachmas,” said I. 

The night, it had come to us. My door, it was bolted. My 
lamp, it was burning with steady light. ‘ Adolfos,” said Antonios to 
me, “I am brave. But devils frighten me. A little wine, and I 
should feel stronger.” He had a thirsty throat, that Antonios ; and 
the night held many hours. He drank, and he drank again, whilst 
he talked of devils and ghosts. He grew drunk, that Antonios. He 
lay down, and slept. But I—I could not sleep, I listened with 
hungry ears to the silence of the mill. And it was only the light of 
a breaking day that brought me peace. 

The night, it had passed. “Get up,” said I to Antonios. He 
was sleepy with wine. “Get up, get up!” I shouted, “and turn on 
the water. Tis time for work.” Chick-a-chock, chick-a-chock—— 
he set the hammers to work. Bir-r, bir-r-—— he was taking care of 
the stones. I would sleep. 

When I awoke the sun was fierce in its strength. I felt hungry, 
and I called to Antonios to bring me food. After which, came many 
travellers by the mill, and some called for Krasi, and others for Raki. 
It made me very busy, and I grew cheerful to think of the quiet 
night that Antonios and I had passed. Nevertheless, when the day 
was drawing to its close, “You will sleep here to-night,” said I to 
Antonios. 
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Again, night was with us. My door, it was bolted. There was 
wine by our side. “Hush! What is that?” said Antonios, raising 
his hand. “I do not know,” I answered. “I did not hear.” 
“Listen !” said Antonios, with the grin of a drunken fool. “It is 
a breeze without,” I said. “It must be,” said Antonios, “a breeze 
without.” Then he grew more drunk, he went to sleep, and he 
laughed as he slept. Whilst I, I gazed at the burning lamp by our 
side till the rays of the morning robbed it of yellow life. Then I 
arose, and as I awakened Antonios, I said to myself, “Come another 
night, I will sleep by myself, for it was a dream that I dreamt, that I 
dreamt of my mill.” 

I had slept. And again, it was the mid-day when I awoke. 
“To fagi!” (Food), I shouted to Antonios. He came running to 
me, for I had spoken as I felt, very strongly. ‘“ Amesos !” (Directly), 
he said. Then I gave him many orders, for I knew that I was 
master, and he was my man. And of devils at the mill, there were 
none ; I told him so. “But I will sleep here to-night,” said he. 
“Ochi!” (No), said I; and I thought of my drachmas and wine. 

The hammers had done their work. The stones had ceased to 
turn. And, towards the shadows of the coming night, Antonios had 
set his face. In a little while I could not see him, though I could 
hear his footsteps travelling into the distance. In a little while they, 
too, had left me, and I was alone by the door of my mill. Then I 
placed a firm hand upon my door. I pushed it open—boldly. I 
stepped within, and across the darkness that was there I drew the 
iron bar home to its socket. 

I had lit my lamp, and from ’neath my warm rugs I could see its 
yellow light pierce between the great beams over my head. The 
yellow light, the black wood, they were beautiful! And as I watched 
them, the drip of many drops of water whispered softly to my 
ears. I gazed, I listened ; I listened, I gazed ; ’twas so that I fell 
asleep. 

Chick-a-chock, chick-a-chock ; bir-r, bir-r-——. Was I dream- 
ing? Was I awake? The Holy Saints! I was awake, and the floor 
beneath me was quivering with the turning of my wheel. Quickly— 
I stretched a hand out. I grasped the barrel of my gun. It was 
cold; and I shuddered, for the light about me was cold as the 
breeze that meets the mountain summit. But I was a man, and with 
fierce grip at the air, and helpful gun, I rose to my feet. Then, with 
gun and lamp, I went to the Mandani. Bah!! but its hammers 
were striking heavily. From shadow to light they swung; from 

? Bah !—an ejaculation of surprise, not disdain. 
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light to shadow they fled. Bah! but they looked alive, they were 
fighting with mighty blows, with devilish roar. My stones, they were 
screaming with terror. The air, it was trembling. 

Quick, quicker : one lever, and the other, I pulled them. Im- 
mediately—there was most delicate peace. And, as stars sparkle 
forth from a clear sky, so came the drip of many drops of water to 
the smooth silence. ‘Saint Nicholas protect me,” I prayed ; and 
my voice sounded strange to my ears. 

The hours of that night, they moved like a tortoise. For I was 
alone ; I knew it, I who had searched my mill and found it empty. 
And when the morning light woke the sleeping birds ; and when the 
rising sun had brought Antonios to me with a smile upon his lips ; 
“It is to Papa Spiro I will go,” I said to myself. But to Antonios I 
gave no words but these : “ Do your work, for I go to Pati on business.” 

The good Papa! He was very kind. He listened. “It is a 
devil,” said he, “ who works your mill by night.” “Surely,” said I, 
“it is a devil, but what shall I do, Papa Spiro?” “It is a difficult 
thing to get rid of a devil,” he answered. “ But with a little money !” 
said I. “I will think,” said he ; and then I felt happy, for he was 
a holy man, a clever man. 

Now, as I walked back to my mill from Pati, it was many times 
that I put my hand into my silachi,' and each time that I drew 
it out I said to myself, “It is there. Yes! it is safe there.” It was 
a little bullet that was in my silachi, a very small one, but then the 
Papa had blessed it. And afterwards he had said, “ Place this in 
your gun, Adolfos. It will drive away the strongest devil, never to 
return.” I had understood, and after that I had drawn some 
drachmas from my silachi, I had put the bullet in their place. 

Bah ! but the sun was hot as I walked. I was glad to come to 
my mill. “ Kani zesti” (It is hot), I said to Antonios, as I 
entered its doorway. “You have walked fast,” said he; and he 
looked at me with his head on one side. “Is the wheat of Demetri 
ground?” said I, for I was master, and if I had walked fast, what 
did it matter to him? “Two sacks of it,” he answered. “ But you 
have been away a long time.” And with that he put his head on 
the other side. He was an idle fellow, that Antonios ; he should 
have ground it all. It made me angry to see him standing there 
with his head on one side. I said roughly, “ Work.” 

Chick-a-chock, chick-a-chock ; bir-r, bir-r the mill was work- 





ing well. It pleased me to hear its pulse. And I was happy, as 


1 Silachi, the leathern girdle-pouch worn by peasants round the waist, and 
used by them as the receptacle for their knives, pistol, cigarettes, papers, &c. 
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I felt with my hand the coolness of the little bullet in my silachi. 
That Antonios, he was here, he was there. It was well, he was 
doing his work. 

Later, when the evening shadows had come to us from the high 
mountains, I said to Antonios, “The day’s work is finished. You 
may go, you Antonios.” The owl (mpoufos) he blinked with his 
eyes, as if he could not see. I understood. He wanted to stay, he 
thought of my wine. “ Ogligora !” (Make haste) I said, and I went 
to my door. 

He was gone. Then I grew very busy. I drew the bolt across 
my door. I lit my lamp. I opened the shutter of my window, and 
into the darkness without I fired my gun. The red fire—it shot 
outwards, it burnt the night that my bullet pierced. I closed the 
shutter. I took my powder-flask, and poured many grains down 
my gun. Then I felt in my silachi for the little bullet of the good 
Papa. I took it out. Tung! it dropped gently home to its bed of 
powder. Bah! but it did not take me long to load that gun. 

“T am brave,” I said to myself. It was true, the lamp that I 
held in my hand it did not shake ; and as I came to the Mandani, 
my tread it shook the floor. Gently I placed the lamp upon a 
plank, my gun upon its butt under the water lever. Then I crossed 
myself, and from my silachi drew forth the tangle of a string. 
Patiently I loosed it to its length, and wound an end about the water 
lever. ‘It holds,” I said to myself, “and now for my gun.” 

I laughed, and I thought of the good Papa. I laughed and I 
said inside me, “ May the devil pull the lever, may the lever pull the 
string, may the string pull the trigger ; for then will come forth the 
little bullet of the good Papa.” 

And with that I went to my rugs, I went to sleep. 

When grey mists grow pink to the rising sun, it is oft that they 
whirl from place to place, by tree, by rock, by field. Gradually, 
gradually, they think of death, and die before the golden darts. 
It is then that the world is fully open to the light. So: I was 
there, I knew not where. And I laughed, but I knew not why. 
So: I was in prison, I knew not where. I moaned, but I knew 
not why. Gently, gently, it opened, the door of that prison ; and 
there looked in upon me with staring eyes the face of Antonios. 
“Tis like a horrible dream,” I thought ; and I lost myself in the 
thought... . 

At length: “I have been dreaming,” said I to myself, as I 
entered the dusk of a great forest with bold step, and passed 
amongst pine trees that were thick with age. “I have been 
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dreaming,” I said, as I glanced upwards, and saw most loftily above 
my head no clouds, no heaven, only branch and myriad spine. 
While straight as the straightest pine, there clung to the greatest 
pine one ray of golden light, that came from above, that fell on a 
green moss below. 

Presently I was by the torn banks of astream. Its waters were 
white with fury ; they were rushing with sullen roar beneath a fallen 
pine that lay stiffly from bank to bank. I paused, I looked ; and 
as I looked there came walking across the pine Antonios with his 
gun upon his shoulder. ‘ Antonios!” I shouted ; he stopped ; he 
turned towards me, as he stood above the rushing water. Suddenly 
he raised his gun, he placed it to his shoulder and he fired at me. 
Then he fell with heavy plunge, with flaming gun, into the foaming 
water, and I felt his bullet to strike me with a savage shock. I 
stretched my arms out, I staggered, I was falling. . . . 

I—I who was living, awake. I, whom the yellow light was 
around, who was beneath the black rafters, whose ears were listening: 
I—I sprang to my feet, for there was a voice calling to me, and as 
it called to me there was agony in its tone. ‘“ Adolfos,” it came to 
my ears, with the thud of beating hammers. ‘“ Adolfos, Adolfos,” 
it turned in my brain with the whirl of grinding stones. ‘“ Adolfos,” 
it was coming closer ; it terrified me, I drew my knife. 

Then from the darkness beyond the light, through my open 
door there rushed a figure. “Stop!” I shouted, and I held out the 
point of my knife with stiff arm. 

There was blood before me, yet I had not shed it, my knife was 
dry ; there was blood before me, it was dripping to the floor. Red 
upon white, it lay upon his foustanela ; red from red, it dropped to 
the floor. ’Twas the blood of Antonios who was praying me for the 
good God’s sake to bind up his hand. 

I—I who was living, awake. I whom the yellow light was 
around, who was beneath the black rafters, whose ears were listening ; 
I—I bound up his hand. Then he told the truth to me with groan 
and sob. “I wanted the mill,” said he, “I wished to hire the mil] 
from the Afendi.” “I do not understand,” said I. ‘“ Each time I 
climbed the plane tree,” said he, “I crept out on its arm, I entered 
the mill by its shuttered window.” “ Bah!” said I, “but why?” 

“T thought to frighten you away,” said he, “to make you think 
that it was the devil who worked the mill by night.” 

“ Bah !” said I. 

“T am dying,” said he. 

* Isos ” (Perhaps), I answered, and I pointed to the open door. 

NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS SURNAMES. 


HE question is often asked, doubtfully if not even sarcastically, 
“What's ina name?” We would reply beyond a doubt that 
there is often very much of meaning in a name, perhaps even in 
most names, if we will only take the pains to look into them ; and 
certainly a little trouble may be spent with profit in tracing them to 
their origin. Everybody knows that the family names of a very 
large proportion of our titled classes call our memories back to places 
and events famous in history, and so associate us with the venerable 
and interesting past. Very many of these names are more or less 
clearly of Norman origin, whether their holders really came over 
with the Conqueror or not. Such, for example, are the names of 
Talbot, Vere, Vernon, Harcourt, and St. Maur or Seymour, while 
Stanley and Howard—if they are, as most people are inclined to 
believe, but Staneleigh or Stonelee and Hereward in disguise— 
carry us still further back, and connect us with the Anglo-Saxon 
times of Edward the Confessor, perhaps even of Alfred. 

The Romans of old divided their names into the Prenomen, the 
Nomen, the Cognomen, and the Agnomen. The first of these, such 
as Caius, Marcus, and Quintus, was purely personal to the individual, 
answering very nearly to our Christian name ; the second was that 
of the “gens” or house to which the bearer of it belonged, as 
Julius ; hence we speak of the Gens Julia, the Gens Tullia, &c: ; 
the cognomen denoted the particular “ family ” or “ familia ” in that 
“gens,” as Cesar or Maro; while the agnomen was a purely 
personal and honorary distinction, given to individuals, as a title, on 
account of special services. Thus, the agnomen of Africanus, as 
even Macaulay’s school-boy knows, was given to one of the Scipios, 
the same of whom Horace writes— 


Ejus qui domita nomen ab Africa 
Lucratus rediit. 


Among the people of Israel proper or peculiar names were 
given to children on their first initiation into the Jewish body by 
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the rite of circumcision ; and these names, as we know from the 
pages of Holy Scripture, were often altered on great and memorable 
occasions, as Abram to Abraham, Jacob to Israel, and Simon to 
Peter. 

Among modern and Christian nations it is clear that the personal 
and proper name, commonly called the Christian name, is the only 
real name in the strict and original sense of the word. By it, in the very 
earliest times, each member of a family or household (such families 
being the units of which society was made up) was distinguished 
from his brothers and sisters. But this, of course, would no longer 
be sufficient for the purpose when the gradual extension, and most 
probably the consequent dispersion, of the family, or its removal to 
a new place of abode, rendered some further distinction almost a 
matter of necessity. And so the surname arose. 

Hence, it is clear that our earliest surnames ' would more or less 
partake the character of “ nicknames ” in their origin and inception. 
Such, for instance, are Longshank, Cruickshank, Sheepshanks, 
Armstrong, Beauclerk, Lackland, Oldacre, Rufus or Redhead, all 
of which explain themselves ; later on would follow Roth-schild, he 
of the red-shield, and Plantagenet, derived from the lowly broom 
plant, planta genista, borne by one great and powerful family as a 
crest upon the helmet ; and these mark but a further stage of the 
“ nicknames” which gradually developed themselves into many 
hundreds and thousands of names, and ultimately became universal, 
at all events in England. 

Bearing this origin of surnames in mind, we lately took some 
little trouble to analyse, roughly and popularly, the probable or 
possible derivations of the surnames, not of our aristocracy, but of 
the middle classes, who, after all, compose the great bulk of the 
British people. For this purpose we took in hand the Business or 

1 Even Christian names, strange to say, are in many cases nothing but nick- 
names in disguise. Thus, Mary comes from ‘‘ Mare,” the sea, or perhaps from 
‘«* Marah,” bitter; George—yewpyés—is a ‘‘tiller of the soil ” ; Gregory—ypnydpios 
—is ‘*watchful”’ or ‘* wakeful ” ; Silvester isa ‘‘ woodman,” ora ‘‘ wild man of the 
woods”; Theophilus—@edp:Aos—is ‘‘ beloved by God”; Theodore, Theodora 
—eodapos—is “‘ gift of God”; Timothy—riué@e0s—is ‘‘ one who honours God” ; 
Benedict is ‘* Benedictus,” ‘‘ blessed”; Beatrix, or Beatrice, is ‘‘ the blesser,” 
and is never found in the masculine gender ; Cornelius, ‘‘ horny,” from ‘*cornu” ; 
Philip, Philippa—@/aurros—is ‘‘ fond of horses” ; Nicholas—NixéAaos—is ‘* the 
People’s Conqueror” ; Augustus, Augustine, Austin, is ‘‘ Reverend” ; Laurence, 
Laurentius, from *‘ Laurus,” a laurel; Florence, from ‘‘ Flos,” a flower ; Peter, 
‘* stone,” or ** rock,” from érpa or rérpov; Patrick, Patricius, is ‘* Patrician,” and 
that again from ‘‘ Pater”; Laura, from ** Laura” —Aavpa—a street; and Peregrine 
—-** Peregrinus ”’—is a ‘‘ foreign traveller.” 
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Commercial portion of Kelly’s well-known “Post Office London 
Directory,” and attempted to arrange the names roughly in classes, 
with the result that we found about one quarter of the whole to be 
of Jocal origin, another quarter to be atronymics, more or less dis- 
guised, another quarter to be derived from various frades and 
professions, whilst the rest for the most part could be conveniently 
classed only as miscellaneous. These last are drawn apparently 
for the most part from personal accidents, from parts or objects of 
nature, or products of the more simple arts, from times and seasons, 
from coins, weights, and measures, from houses, churches, or their 
various parts, from animals (domestic or perhaps heraldic), from 
agricultural implements and common manufactures, and even from the 
Law and the Church. A few others, mostly foreign and compara- 
tively modern introductions, scarcely come under any of the foregoing 
headings, and almost defy classification. It must be remembered 
in dealing with all these that, owing to the absence or rarity of 
writing and printing, to the uncertainty of English spelling in 
general, and to the strange freaks and vagaries of what is known as 
the phonetic principle, very many names current amongst us to-day 
are so disguised to the eye and to the ear as to be scarcely recognisable 
in the dress which they have gradually been made to wear in the 
course of the last few centuries. It is difficult, for instance, for the 
unlearned average Englishman to recognise plain John “of the Inn” 
in the aristocratic John “Thynne”; and perhaps very few of our 
readers would suppose, unless informed specially on the matter, that 
the vulgar “ Stabb” is probably az fond only a variant of the ancient 
and venerable “St. Abb.” 

But let us look a little closer into the groups of surnames now 
existing and in almost daily use among our people. And, first of all, 
let us take the names for which we would claim a /vca/ origin. These 
would naturally be, and doubtless are, in the vast majority of cases, 
derived from districts, towns, and parishes in our own island or in 
adjacent countries, and, therefore, presumably, of great antiquity. 
Examples of the first of these are to be found in Frank, Norman, 
Scot or Scott, Saxon, Fleming, French, Welch or Welsh, Holland, 
Spain, Easterling, or its obvious abridgment Sterling or Stirling, 
German or Germain. Most of these would probably be first applied 
to the forefathers of their present bearers in the age when the emi- 
gration of families for the purposes of trade began, and when the 
“knaves” of old England first ceased to be serfs, glebe adscripti. 
Instances of the two latter sources of derivation are to be seen in 
most, perhaps in all, of the following group of names, which occur 
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at least once, and in many cases in very large numbers in the 
* Business ” portion of the Post Office Directory of London, proving 
that the great influx of strangers from the country districts into our 
‘great towns is not of so modern a date as most persons are apt to 
suppose, but belongs to a very early period indeed. Thus we find 
Eaton, Eyton, Easton, Eyston, Weston, Sutton, Norton, Darby, 
Henley, Northcote, Norwood, Southwood, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Sanford or Sandford, Greenwood, Alford, Colchester, Darlington, 
Walton, Walford, Onslow, Stanford, Boreham, Hatfield, Greenfield, 
Springfield, Hepworth, Waltham, Ringwood, Worsley, Wortley, 
Bury, Bowdon or Bowden, Sutherland, Stock, Fulford, Tew, Tweed, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Stafford, Essex, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Devon, 
Cornwall or Cornwell, Twyford, Hampton, Compton, Wood, Field, 
Mill, Freshwater, Wisbey (? -each), Freshford, Malden, Malton, 
Sevenoaks, Sevenoke, Sheffield, Rotherham, Orton, Staines, Leeds, 
Lee, Leigh, Langford, Longford, Langmead, Land, Aldworth, Waters, 
Pembroke, Chester, Chesters, Dale, Stanton, Stainton, Leyton, 
Layton, Leighton, Ford, Hill, Athill, York, Carlisle, Lincoln, Wizxton, 
Altham, Alton, Driffield, Duffield, Shoredyke, Winterton, Thorpe, 
Railton, Grantham, Lupton, Shipton, Skipton, Yarrow, Witham, 
Annan, Aston, Forfar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Tilbury, 
Turton, Taunton, Turnham, Lindsey, Lofthouse (and Loftus), 
Weatherby, Swinfen, Swinburn, Swinestead, Boston, Windham, 
Wickham, Penton, Desborough or Disbrowe, Benson, Compton, 
Churchill, Milton, Stanley, Brighton, Lancaster, Lankester, Durham, 
Stanfield and Stansfield, Stockwell, Rutland, Shrewsbury, Caith- 
ness, Berwick, Clapham, Dorking, Dorset, &c. 

Next in order follows a large, though not equally large, group 
of patronymics, many of them more or less disguised by pho- 
netic changes. Such are Dickson, Godson, Isaacson, Williamson, 
Williams, Edwardson, Edwards, Oliverson, Watson, Watts, Johnson, 
Jackson, Jacobson, Johns, Jones, James, Jameson, Jamieson, Peters, 
Peterson, Paterson, Clarkson, Adamson, Adams, Wilson, Wilkinson, 
Wilkins, Robertson, Roberts, Cookson, Davison, Davidson, Davis, 
Davys, Davies, Price (ap-Rice'), Jenkins, Jenkinson, Robins, Robin- 
son, Prichard (ap-Richard), Richardson, Richards, Robb, Wrightson, 
Philips, Phillipps, Phillips, Philipson, Phipson, and (perhaps) Phipps, 
Phibbs, and Phibbson, Samson or Sampson, Benson, Gregson, Pugh 


1 The ‘‘ap” is equal to Latin “ab” and the Greek amd, denoting “‘ of” or 
‘* from.” Its equivalent in Scotch is ‘* Mac,” as ‘*‘ MacPherson”; in Irish ‘* O,” 
as **O’Connor”; and in Norman “De,” as ‘De Lisle,” ‘* De Grey,’ “ De 
Spencer.” 
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(ap-Hugh), Hughson, Stephenson or Stephens, with its phonetic 
variants Stevenson and Stevens. 

The following are taken from the trades and professions of indi- 
viduals or of their forefathers : Archer, Forrester, Forester (Forster 
or Foster), Barker, Farmer, Wright (and its compounds Wheelwright, 
Shipwright, Arkwright), Fisher, Fowler, Potter, Fuller, Taylor, Smith 
(=Faber), Taverner and Tavener, Chapman, Turner, Hunter, 
Huntsman, Palmer, Clerk or Clark, Parson, Bishop, Vicars or 
Vickers, Cheeseman, Cheesewright, Frere, Beadel, Iremonger, 
Locker, Reeve, Skinner, Rider, Walker, Yeoman, Stabler, Reader, 
Glasier, Glaishier, Brewer or Brewster, Malster,! Boxer, Squire, 
Horner, Hanger, Green (?=Greenman), Waller, Ward, Barber, Stew- 
ard or Stewart, Stuart, Draper, Tanner, Stainer or Stayner, Ringer, 
Dayman, Hooper, Butler, Spencer or Spenser (short for Despencer), 
Prince, Duke, Earl, Marquis, Knight, Lord, Baron, Count, Shepherd 
or Sheppard, Frere, Scrivener, Pilgrim, Filer, Fyler, Tyler, Joyner, 
Workman, Quilter, Gardner, Gardiner, Cadman, Gadman, Porter, 
Portman, Shoemaker, Carpenter, Sumner, Dean, Deacon, Priest, 
Farmer, Soper, Sopper, Thatcher, Leech, Cook, Cooke, Cookson, 
Monk or Monck, Fryer, Abbot or Abbott, Prior, Fisher, Shoosmith, 
Pedler, Nailer, Naylor, Diver, Butter, Baker, Fletcher (? Flesher), 
Butcher, Bowman, Granger, Stainer, Carter, Carman, Miller, Millar, 
Hedger, Forman, Foreman, Goldsmith and Goldsmid, Howard 
(? Hereward), Plowman, Ploughman, Pothecary, Oastler, Ostler, 
Osler, Ustler, Hostler, Hustler (all forms of “ Hosteller”), Driver, 
Drover, Stabler, Spooner, Trencher, Spinner, Turner, Sawyer, 
Bowyer, Seller and Sellar, Sander, Schuster (though this is probably 
of modern date), Glover, Tiller, Silverman, Brasier, Brascher, 
Cooper (and its alternative Cowper), Brander, Seaman, Bargman, 
Barker, Barber, Sumpter, Dredger, Fowler, and so forth. 

It is curious that neither Banker, nor Soldier, nor Sailor occurs 
among our list of names derived from trade ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the first of these names is scarcely as old as the days 
of the Stuarts, before which time the Goldsmiths “kept running 
cashes ” and acted as “ banquiers,” for the word is one of modern 
French importation. Soldier (so/dat) also is of foreign and com- 
paratively recent origin. The absence of Sailor is supplied, though 
very sparingly, it must be owned, by Boatman and Boatwright, 
Shipman and Shipwright. But, then, it is only in comparatively 


1 Singularly enough, this gentleman figures as a beer-retailer in the Post Office 
Directory. 
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modern times that we became a sea-loving people and that 
“ Britannia” began to “rule the waves.” 

The operations of nature are expressed in the following names ; 
but how they came to be applied to this or that individual it is 
impossible to find out, or even to guess, though probably to each 
case there is, or once was, some story attached : Flood, Frost, Snow, 
Rain, Rainbow, Mist, Storm, Fogg, Cloud, Sky, Heaven, Thunder, 
Moon, Starr, Mudd, Gale, Eddy—unless the last-named is, as it may 
be, a diminutive of Edward or Edmund. 

The following surnames would appear to have their origin in the 
various parts and products, as distinct from operations, of nature, 
though it is scarcely possible to say where the one set ends and the 
other begins : Flower, Flowers, Heath, Wood, Meadow and Meadows, 
Field, Oakes, Okes, Tree, Shrubb, Pink, Rose, Lily, Day, Night and 
Eve, Light (but no Morn), Pepper, Peppercorn, Nutt, Peat, Gold 
and Gould, Silver, Lead, Brass, Lake, Ginger, Salt, Fount or 
Fountain, Mount or Mountain, Leaf, Budd, Ford, Cole, Coke, Ore, 
Stone, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Bush, Bushe, River or Rivers. From 
rural and agricultural scenes are derived such names as Pond, Hedge, 
Hedges, Lane, Field, Hay, Stack, Stock, Wood, Woodhouse, Wode- 
house, Oates, Wheat, Wheate, Wheatcroft, Forest, Farm, Farman, 
Farmer, Greenwood, Swinestead, Swindell, Pitt, Pitts, Cave, Vale, 
Hill, Dale, Fowle, Foulger, &c. 

Manufactures and the implements used by our forefathers are 
responsible for such names as Shears, Sword, Dart, Bolt, Link, 
Leather, Silk, Cannon, Gun, Lock, Steel (but no Iron), Glass, Pott, 
Potts, Lamp, Pinn, Pitcher, Kettle—unless some few of these are to 
be accounted for as freaks of the phonetic system. 

To coins, weights, and measures, solid or liquid, and their associa- 
tions, we must attribute the origin of the following : Pound, Crown, 
Shilling, Penny, Halfpenny, Farthing, Yarde, Ell, Foot (or Foote), 
Inch, Gill, Bushell, Day, Weekes, Port, Beer, Sherry, Shrubb, Stout, 
Aley (but no Ale), Glass, Drinkwater, Negus. 

Houses and parts of architecture may be traced in such words as 
House, Howse, Temple, Scrine or Skrine, Gable, Bell, Rood, Roof, 
Board, Lodge, Drain, Gully, Lofts, Croft, Stable, Till, Sill, Parlour, 
Kitchen, Wells, Still, Stair, Bannister. 

Ecclesiastical art has apparently been more prolific in names than 
her secular sister, domestic architecture. From the former, at all 
events, and from ves sacre in general, we derive Church, Kirk (and 
Kirke), Churchyard, Chapel (and Chappell), Porch, Tower, Sermon, 
Creed, Sexton, Parson, Parsons, Pew, Crosier, Coop, Rood, Tower, 
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Graves, Paternoster, Pontifex. From the Law we gain a few other 
names, such as Court, Fines, Circuit, Chancellor, Judge, Jury— 
though the last may be only a corruption of Jewry, and Fines may 
be a modern spelling of the old Fynes or Fiennes. 

Again, a variety of names would seem to be of heraldic or semi- 
heraldic origin, though here it is difficult to say where the nickname 
begins or ends. Such are “ Plantagenet,” which we have explained 
above ; such also are Lyon, Stagg, Fox, Hare, Bear, Catt, Catlin, 
Hind, Otter, Cattle, Bull, Cow, Tod or Todd, Brock, Badger, Fish, 
Fysh, Pike, Luce, Swan or Swann, Goose, Goosey, Duck, Swallow, 
Deer or Dear, Griffin, Cock and Henn, Henne and Hennes, and 
Alcock, Hiscock, Locock, Slocock, Peacock, Boocock, Pocock, 
and Hitchcock. Many of these names, no doubt, came to be 
applied to persons from the signs of the houses where they were 
respectively born, for in the times of the Tudors, if not later far, the 
innkeeper was not the only trader who hung out a sign. 

Other animals also figure in our nomenclature ; as Ling, Dawe 
or Daw, Hare, Rabbett or Rabbitt, Cammell (with two ms and two 
Zs), Ram, Partridge, Squirrell, Jay, Wolf and Lamb, Goldfinch, Wren, 
Linnett, Bird, Turtle, Tupp, Ewen (pl. of Ewe), Pheasant, Grouse, 
Quail, Cowen, Bullen (pl. of Cow and Bull), Salmon, Gudgeon, Dace, 
Dabbs, Roach, Finch, Robin, Sparrow, Goat, Crow, Raven, Parrott, 
and Bustard. 

Passing on to the class which we regard as “ miscellaneous,” let us 
first enumerate those names which are derived from a man’s own or 
his parents’ personal qualities. Among these are Long, Short, Crook- 
shank, Longman, Stout, Gross, Grosse, Strongitharm, Armstrong, 
Dark, Sly, Bigg, Gray, Grey, Brown, Swift, Slack, Tall, Lusty, 
Sandy, Thick, Thin, Friend, Dandy, Darling, Sheepshanks, Hastie, 
Fast, Quick, Slow, Old, Olde, Auld, Fatt, Lean, Pett, Keen, Black, 
Redman, Redhead, Blackstaff, Sharp, Wyllie. 

The real derivations of the following, or most of them, would 
seem to defy the efforts of the best and most acute grammarians ; so 
we will merely enumerate them, promising that, anomalous as they 
may seem and are, they are all to be found in the London Post Office 
Directory : Kiss, Bliss, Sleep, Death, Blood, Slaughter, Joy, Fudge, 
Mudge, Tett, Pentecost, Peck, Box, Nile, Diaper, Dallimore, Pickup, 
Philo, Nimkey, Jump, Leapman, Edds, Streak, Hearse, Corps (with- 
out the “e”), Body, Licence, Reason, Jinks, Wrench, Widgery, Mumm, 
Mummery, Gadd, Greenshield, Greenshields, Halfhide, Twenty- 
man, Quarterman, Osmotherly, Bobby, Mudd, Muddiman, Muddle, 
Pettifer, Pettiford, Puddefoot, Innous, Gury, Gramshaw, Twelvetrees 
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(can this have anything to do with Sevenoaks ?), Self, Double, Double- 
day, Botibol, Folley, Diprose, Dewsnap, Swasbrick,Galsworthy,Gamble, 
Gammon, Truelove, Tuppeny, Tunnicliff, Tunks, Tempany, Skewis, 
Sirkett, Jiggens, Snazle, Innocent, Forecast, Stallibrass and Stallabrass, 
Crumley, Suthery, Sapsed, Sapseid, Thirkettle, Crosweller, Whurr, 
Behag, Imison, Licorish, Tabberer, Pargeter, Buzzacott, Hexamer, 
Cockshaw, Broddow, Dodimead, Hibberdine, Lifetree, Rattigan, 
Quartermass. 

Besides the above, Kelly’s Directory contains a host of foreign 
names, mostly modern importations. From France we gain such 
cognomina as Dubois, Lambert, Bouverie, Labouchere, Delay, Lefroy, 
Lefevre, Deligny, Delforce, Delhay, De la Place, De Grave, De Grelle, 
Le Bas, Faber, Martineau, Fonnereau, Follet or Follett, Lafont, 
Dalgairns, Jeune, Le jeune, Senior, Delaune, Delane, Delany. 
Most of these came into England after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, in the days of “ Le Grand Monarque.” The Low Countries 
sent to us Du Cane (Du Quesne) and De Witt, which, perhaps, has 
been Anglicised into Dewitt or Druitt. From Germany, still more 
recently, we have a host of others, such as Schuster, Cassell, Hess, 
Hesse, and Hessey ; while from the north of Italy and Switzerland 
we get Lombardi, Zerffi, Zimmern, and, in fact, nearly all the five or 
six columns of Z which are to be seen in the interesting volume on 
which we have drawn so largely in the present paper. 

The following oddities and anomalies occur to us after a careful 
and attentive perusal, or rather reperusal, of the Business or “ Com- 
mercial” Department of the huge scarlet-bound “ Directory of 
London.” We find a Legge and a Boot, but no Shoe ; a Sermon, 
a Creed, and a Paternoster, but no Ave Maria ; we find Ivory, 
but no Elephant ; Jasper, but no Jet ; Steel, but no Iron; a 
Shoveller, but no Shovel; a Nailer and a Naylor, but no Nail; 
a Spooner, but no Spoon ; a Judge and Jury, but no Prisoner ; 
Lions and Lyons, but no Tiger; a Last, but no First; a Magnus, 
but no Great; Law, but no Equity; Weale, but no Woe; 
Joy and (one) Tear, but no Sorrow ; “ Pain,” however, is frequent, 
and in various forms. We find a Prong, but no Fork; both 
Hammer and Tongs, but no Poker; a Trainer, but no Train ; 
an Augur, but no Prophet; Fortune, but no Fate; Leary, but 
not Hungry ; Hunger, but no Thirst; a Glover, but no Glove ; 
several Christians, but no Jew; several Husbands, but no Wife 
(though one Whiffen occurs, and also one Spouse) ; a- Love, and also 
a Lover, a Lovelock, a Lovebond, and a Loveridge, but neither 
Hate, Hatred, nor a Hater. So also we ‘find Spring, Summer, 
Winter, and Frost, but no Autumn. We find Lush and Shee, but 
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no Wine or Woman ; Tipler and Drinks, but no Drunk (possibly 
because there are several Drinkwaters to set a good example) ; 
Thum (without a “b”), but no Finger, though there is one 
Fingard; Adam and Eve are here, so are Paradise and Eden. 
We find Fog, Snow, Rain, Raine, Rayne, and Dry, but no Ice or 
Thaw. We find a Rake and a Hoe, but no Spade; both Cain 
and Abel (also Able) ; six Buggs, but not a Flea; Proctors, but not 
a Doctor'; Rose, but no Primrose or Cowslip; Brine, but 
no Pickle; thirteen specimens of Man and Mann, but not a 
Woman; a Hussey, but not a Wench ; five Catts, but not a Dog, 
though several Doggetts occur. We find Guests, but no Inn, 
though an Inman; Kings many, but no Queen; Prince, but no 
Princess ; Vicars and Vickers, but no Rectors or Curates; a 
Shoveller, but no Shovel; a Cadge, but not a Cadger or a Tramp; 
Waters, but no Fire or Firemen ; several Josephs, but only one 
Potiphar ; Herring, but no Mackerel ; Quirk and Jest, but not 
a single Joke. So also we find Purchas, Purchase, Tennant, and 
also Letts; Flum, but no Flummery ; Butter and Cheese, but no 
Bread ; a Pick and a Wick, but no Pickwick ; Bees, and Hives to 
put them in; no Drone and no Wasp, but a Hornet ; no Thief 
or Robber, but a Cheater; a Baron, but no Baronet ; a Banner, 
but no Banneret ; Licence and Liberty? both on the same page; 
a Ring, Ringwood, and Ringrose, but no Ringer ; Carroway, but 
no Seed ; a Hatt and a Cape, but no Cap; animals—Tame, Wild, 
and Wilde; Cross and Crosse, but no Crucifix ; a Pope, Pontifex, 
Bishop, and a Cardinal, and several Priests and Deacons; a Smirke 
and Smiles, but no Laughter or Grin; a Swears,a Damm, and a 
Dams, but not an Oath ; Silence and Noyes, but no Sound ; Dadds, 
Fathers, and Daughters, but only one Sonn ; and finally Light and 
Day, but no Morn or Sun, whether risen or rising. 

To conclude, conspicuous by their absence are the names of 
Psalm and Hymn ; of Soldier and Sailor ; of Banker and Lombard ; 
of Lawyer and Doctor, as already noted above; and, though 
there is certainly no dearth of Bookers, yet there is to be found 
in the Commercial London of 1895 neither a Publican, nor a 
Bookseller, nor yet a Publisher ! 

G. WALFORD. 


1 The reason of this absence is plain; in the middle ages the ‘‘ Medicus” was 
called a ‘* Leech.” , 
And yet Milton places them in contrast :— 
Licence they mean when they cry Ziderty, 
For who loves that must first be wise and good. 
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THE JUVENILE LEAD. 


HE stage, in its realistic coarseness, shows great indifference to 
T the adequate presentation of the young heroes of the ideal or 
poetical drama. It may make some effort, whether well or ill 
directed, to cast Shylock properly ; but it cares little for a suffi- 
cient representative of Bassanio. And yet, if ever an ideal theatre 
should again arise, the director would be anxiously desirous to find 
an ideal Bassanio and thoroughly suitable representatives of his 
delightful congeners. Indeed, these young heroes of the poetical 
drama are exquisite creations, which cry piteously for adequate 
representation. The first requisite is a beautiful person—a figure all 
symmetry, a face all charm. They are mainly lovers—as Shakspeare 
comprehended a lover—and should be full of grace, of modesty, of 
courtesy, of prowess ; gentle and not fearful. They should express 
the high thoughts seated in a heart of honour ; they should repre- 
sent chivalry and embody romance. They are ideal gentlemen, in 
all the glory and the glamour of romantic early manhood. To what 
women have they to make love! Imogen, Portia, or Desdemona 
had no “past ;” and to the brave, tender young cavalier, beauty 
and virtue are the guerdon of worth, the reward of valour. The 
young heroes are full of reverence for women ; they will serve for 
them ; they will bravely win and nobly wear a godlike woman or 
heroine. If they can love, how can their ladies love them! The 
idea of marriage betweer these heroes and heroines of pure poetry 
is a beautiful and lovely conception. Imogen and Desdemona have 
their adventures, their sorrows, and their struggles ; but on their brows 
shame is ashamed to sit: and we rejoice at the reunion of Imogen 
and Posthumus—after such sore trials of their faith—as we weep 
over the tragic death-bed of the true and tender Desdemona. The 
men for whom such women could feel such devotion, be they 
“leading heavy” or “juvenile tragedy,” should surely be nobly 
played ; and it needs rare gifts of person and of mind to render, to 
the satisfaction of the imagination, the young, brave, charming hero 
lover. I have seen the two “ princely boys” of Cymbeline, brothers 
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of Imogen, noble, royal youths, full of valour, aspiration, courtesy, 
barely hiding regal birth under the rough guise of ‘“ mountaineers,” 
played by two blue-muzzled, obese adults, who did not in any way 


illustrate the lines — 
*Tis wonder 


That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn’d, honour untaught. 


It is with a sense of injury and wrong that imagination, face to 
face with such a rendering, tries to piece forth for its private joy the 
wild, free grace of the obscured young royalties ; and in its effort 
owes the stage naught but obstruction, insult, outrage. But it would 
form too sad a chapter were I to enumerate the heavy, base wrongs 
to the ideal of which the stage has so often been guilty in its un- 
worthy presentments of Shakspeare’s youthful heroes. They are 
serene, cheerful, hopeful, healthy—of course we must except 
unhappy Romeo, victim of circumstances hanging in the stars—they 
do not war upon “mud gods” or “sham captains ;” they do not 
seek desolate places, to wrestle there with demons. To them, in 
their spacious times, Burleigh and Walsingham were not mud gods ; 
Drake and Raleigh were not sham captains ; and they did not con- 
template Sidney as addicted to wandering, in search of demons, in 
the waste, desolate places of the earth. No, they seek to enjoy life; 
with eyes that melted in love or that kindled in war they feel the 
thronging of soft and delicate desires ; they love love ; they worship 
courage and they ensue happiness. 

I never quite feel that Carlyle’s grim moral earnestness was in 
entire sympathy with Shakspeare’s song. The types of beauty, 
valour, charm shown through Shakspeare’s young hero-lover cava- 
liers had but small attraction for the sage, of emphasis and of 
struggle. | Shakspeare’s jeunes premiers accepted very compla- 
cently the fair conditions of life that existed in the working, noble 
times of great Elizabeth, and those conditions afforded scope for high- 
hearted hope, for knightly ambition, for romantic daring, and for 
noble love. The times were great. It is more common to meet with 
a good Jaques than with a good Orlando. In the glamour of his 
youthful beauty, in his strength, in his generosity, and in his tender- 
ness Orlando is worthy of his Rosalind. An actor should never 
forget this point. The jeune premier of our flabby day is played 
more satisfactorily than is the young hero of the poetical drama. An 
actor who appears as first young man in a piece of the hour does 
not need to be so fine a fellow as the actor should be who under- 
takes to personate Bassanio or Orlando. 
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All those divine creatures, those heroines of Shakspeare, 
were acted in his day, and for some time afterwards, by youths and 
young men. May we not fancy that this hard condition was a 
sorrow to Shakspeare, who, of all men, must most keenly have felt 
how much better his godlike women could have been realised by 
actresses? It must have been hard for boys to turn their masculine 
natures to favour and to prettiness when they had to enact women— 
and such women! Shakspeare must have longed to see the boards 
trodden by the light foot of woman, with her incomparable grace 
and witchery and feeling. What manner of youth could be found, 
even in Elizabeth’s time, worthily to personate the divinity of woman- 
hood ? 

We know next to nothing of these boy-women actors ; but a 
demand creates a supply, and they may have been more satisfactory 
than we can well imagine. They must have been handsome— 
delicately handsome. The fact that boys acted his heroines may 
have impelled Shakspeare to present his Rosalind, Imogen, Julia, 
Viola in doublet and hose, because in male attire the boys must 
have looked and acted their best. It is more easy to conceive a male 
representative of Lady Macbeth than of Juliet ; but we, with our 
advantages, can never be wholly reconciled to the idea of a woman 
played by a man. The greatest revolution in the history of the 
modern drama was the introduction of women upon the stage. This 
change was caused not merely by art considerations, but arose, in 
part, from the laxity of morals and of manners at the Restoration; 
but, nevertheless, what a mighty and beneficent change it was ! 
What gifts and grace, what loveliness, purity, tenderness, genius, 
charm, have been shown to the delighted world since women have 
been played by women within the confines of the magic wooden O! 
How did, how could the players of Shakspeare’s time procure boys 
of such intelligence, beauty, delicacy of mind that they could 
worthily personate pure, lovely, noble women? Could we now 
tolerate any youth in such parts as Imogen, Desdemona, Juliet ? 
Still it must be remembered that the boys who first acted such 
characters were probably trained, inspired, instructed by the master 
himself ; and he may well have done wonders. It was a hard condi- 
tion, and twin-born with Shakspeare’s dramatic greatness, that he 
should see his women played by lads. Could he ever have been 
wholly satisfied with the result ? 

Could he ever have dreamed of a time in which the actress should 
arise in her glory and rule the charmed stage? The stage records of 
the Restoration are, happily, pretty full. On February 12, 1660-61, 
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Pepys went to the theatre, and “there saw ‘The Scornefull Lady ’” 
(of Beaumont and Fletcher), “now done by a woman (Mrs. Marshall), 
which makes the play much better than ever it did (seem) to me.” 
Not only to the Secretary of the Admiralty, but to the whole house 
must the play have gone much better with an actress in the leading 
part. On August 18, 1660, Pepys saw “The Loyall Subject” 
(Beaumont and Fletcher again), “where one Kynaston, a boy, acted 
the Duke’s sister, Olympia, but made the loveliest lady that ever I 
saw in my life.” Demand had evidently produced supply. Pepys 
first saw women on the stage on January 3, 1660-61; but they still had 
a formidable rival in Kynaston. ‘ Kynaston, the boy, had the good 
turn to appear in three shapes—first, as a poor woman in ordinary 
clothes, to please Morose ; then in fine clothes, as a gallant, and in 
them was clearly the prettiest woman in the whole house ; and then 
likewise did appear the handsomest man in the house.” The play 
was “The Silent Woman ” of Ben Jonson. 

It may be that the Globe and the Blackfriars Theatres were the 
fortunate possessors of several Kynastons ; but the names of these 
fortunate youths, with one exception, have not come down to us. It 
is mainly a question of insufficient record ; and we know, unhappily, 
comparatively so little of the stage of Shakspeare. 

One male player of women parts is mentioned by Ben Jonson in 
his “ The Devil is an Ass.” Engine, speaking of such actors, says— 


But there be some of them 
Are very honest lads ; there’s Dickey Robinson, 
A very pretty fellow. 


Dickey is invited to a feast, and the fact that he acted female parts is 
shown by his going, 

Drest like a lawyer’s wife, amongst them all ; 

. . « « But to see him behave it, 


And lay the law, and carve and drink unto them, 
And then talk bawdy, and send frolics ! 


Meercraft : They say he’s an ingenious youth. 
Engine : O sir! and dresses himself the best, beyond 
Forty of your very ladies. 


It were to be wished that we knew more of ingenious Dickey 
Robinson, who may have been a fair type of his congeners. This 
poor player is fortunate in having his name rescued from oblivion by 
rare Ben Jonson. 

It cannot be doubted that Goethe, when director of the Weimar 
Theatre, would lay stress upon having suitable “juvenile leads,” 
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and would be as careful to have a good Max as he would be to 
have a good Wallenstein. We can no longer play Shakspeare. 
Our actors are out of touch with our great poet ; and our audiences 
are flabby and are trivial, depraved by that unemotional, unideal, flat 
realism which is the tone of pieces which are very often inferior to 
the excellent realistic character acting bestowed upon them. What 
sense have such audiences of the noble natures, enshrined in fine 
manners, of Shakspeare’s young heroes? Bar Cleopatra, who is an 
imperial wanton, Shakspeare, when he wishes to depict an ordinary 
woman with a present combining a “past,” draws frankly Doll 
Tearsheet, and pretermits superfluous analysis. We see now a 
mistaken attempt to play the poetical drama “naturally,” as it is 
called ; and this attempt results in commonplace—or worse. Poetry, 
when ignorantly reduced, or forcibly dragged down to the level of 
prose, sinks to something lower and worse than pure prose. Juliet’s 
wishes and desires, prosaically and “ naturally” expressed, seem, to 
our surprise, to be immodest. They would not strike us in that 
light if spoken with the glow of fine rapture, born of intense, genuine, 
and not ignoble passion, in which the poet has conceived and 
written the tender and poetic passage. 

Our objection to the leading juveniles of the hour applies, of 
course, most strongly to such characters in Shakspeare’s plays ; 
but our revolt would be directed against the rendering of almost all 
such parts in the ideal drama. The walking gentlemen, and cha- 
racters of the sort, but of higher mark, in plays of the day, are often 
well rendered ; but the stage, conscious of its own shortcomings, is 
seeking a divorce from the ideal, the poetical drama ; and one great 
symptom of its vice is to be sought—and found—in the insufficiency 
of its LEADING JUVENILES. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS AND 
THEIR FOLLOWERS. 


T is a curious circumstance that both in France and in England 
the necessity—or, let us say, the expediency—of making the 
Psalmist “run in rhyme” was first recognised by men connected 
with the Court. It occasioned no little surprise when Clement 
Marot, “valet of the bedchamber” to Francis I., put forward his 
metrical psalms as substitutes for the love-songs of the French 
grandees. And yet, the surprise notwithstanding, these “ sanctes 
chansonettes” of Marot leaped into fashion, and a first edition of 
ten thousand was disposed of before the poet had well realised that 
he had become famous. 

There were no psalm tunes in those days, and so the princes, 
the king’s mistresses, the lords and ladies of the Court adapted 
whatever lay ready to hand, and unhesitatingly wedded the “sweet 
singer of Israel” to the ballad tunes of the times. More than that, 
the fashionables had each a favourite psalm of his or her own. 
Thus the Dauphin, as became a lover of the chase, selected “ As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks”; while the Queen, with 
equal appropriateness, chose “ Rebuke me not in thine indignation.” 
Diana of Poictiers would one day be heard singing, “From the 
depths of my heart” ; the next day King Antony of Navarre would 
be chanting, “ Stand up, O Lord, to revenge my quarrel ” ! 

A strange picture this, of a dissolute Court singing the Psalms of 
David, from exquisite little duodecimos in morocco gilt, to the jig 
tunes of the day. A strange but not a unique picture, for even the 
staid Scottish Presbyterians of early Reformation times had done 
something of the same kind, and had anticipated the Salvation 
Army of to-day by transforming the tunes of “John Anderson, my 
Jo” and other “godless aires” to suit the psalms with which their 
thoughtful leaders had provided them. The “ Psalms of Dundee,” 
produced while Knox was preparing to thunder out his anathemas 
against the priests, were incongruous enough in all conscience in 
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their strange medley of canting absurdity and nonsense. It is not 
easy for us in these days to understand how such “ gude and godlie 
ballates, changed out of profane songs,” could be supposed to serve 
as corrections of “sinne and harlotrie.” In reading them, “to 
laugh were want of godliness and grace,” and yet to be grave “ ex- 
ceeds all power of face.” Generally speaking, the “ godlie” part is 
as limited as we find it in the following specimen, taken at random :— 
With huntis up, with huntis up, 
It is now perfite day : 
Jesus our King is gone a-hunting, 
Quha likes to speed they may. 


But the frequent occurrence of this kind of thing in various contem- 
porary productions is at least an indirect evidence of the extraordinary 
expedient having achieved the desired result. Alexander Hume, a 
younger son of the house of Polwarth, made an attempt to divert 
the popular taste from what he calls “that naughty subject of fleshly 
and unlawful love,” by making the words of the popular songs take a 
more serious turn. “In princes’ courts,” says he, “in the houses of 
great men and the assemblies of young gentlemen and young 
damsels, the chief pastime is to sing profane sonnets and vain 
ballads of love, or to rehearse some fabulous feats of Palmerine, 
Amadis, or other such like reveries.” And what Hume and the 
Wedderburns did, others did with more or less success. 

In England, as in France, the metrical psalm was in its origin 
closely bound up with the Court. Thomas Sternhold, “groome of 
ye Kynge’s Majestie’s roobes,” began to write psalms, as Strype puts 
it, for his own “ godly solace.” Probably he did this during the 
reign of Henry VIII., but Edward VI. was on the throne before he 
published his first versions ; and it is to Edward that he dedicates the 
nineteen translations of his little volume. There is a pretty story 
told of the young King’s interest in the “ groome’s ” verses—a story to 
the effect that as a boy of twelve he had overheard Sternhold “ sing- 
ing the psalms to his organ,” and had wandered into the room to 
express his satisfaction with them. The story is no doubt true, for 
Sternhold’s quaintly-worded dedication runs in this way: “Seeing 
that your tender and godlie zeale doth more delight in the holye 
songs of veritie than in any fayned rhymes of vanitie, I am encouraged 
to travayle further in the said booke of psalmes.” But Anthony 
Wood has another reason than the royal patronage to account for 
the inception of the metrical psalm. According to the author of 
the “‘ Athenze Oxonienses,” Sternhold, being “ a most zealous reformer 
and a very strict liver,” became so scandalised by the “loose, 
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amorous songs” used in the Court, that he “forsooth turned into 
English metre” a large number of David’s psalms, and “caused 
musical notes to be set to them, thinking thereby that the 
courtiers would sing them instead of their sonnets.” One would 
fain hope that Sternhold lived to see some realisation of the pious 
wish, but, unfortunately, Wood jas to add of the courtiers : “ They 
did not, only some few excepted.” Sternhold was thus denied the 
luck that fell to Marot, who had indeed special reason to be pleased 
with his good fortune, in view of the alarm that the singing of psalms 
at Court must have created among the heads of the Sorbonne. 

‘That some measure of encouragement was, however, extended to 
Sternhold is evident from the fact that he continued in his work of 
versification. At the time of his death in 1549 he had “ drawn into 
metre,” as the phrase then was, some thirty-seven versions of the 
Psalms, leaving the infant Psalter to the care of John Hopkins, whose 
name was henceforward to be indissolubly linked with his own. 
Hopkins, whatever were his poetical merits, had at least the merit of 
modesty. He thought a great deal more of Sternhold than he 
thought of himself, but, while he admitted that his own psalms were 
not “in any parte to bee compared with Sternhold’s most exquisite 
dooynges,” he yet believed them to be “ fruitfull, though they bee 
not fyne.” They were certainly “fruitfull” in the way of example, 
for they set others to work on the Psalter, with the result that by 
1562 the Hebrew Psalmist had been turned entirely into rhyme, and 
tacked on to the Book of Common Prayer by way of supplement. 
Nine writers were engaged on this work of versification from first 
to last. Hopkins contributed in all sixty versions. It is probable 
enough that, given sufficient time, he would have completed the 
translation himself, but the accession of Mary, which for some years 
effectually put an end to the singing of psalms, made it expedient for 
him to go into quiet hiding ; and meanwhile, the Geneva exiles were 
not only busying themselves on the untranslated psalms, but were 
“touching up” the previous productions of Sternhold and Hopkins 
as well. The great desideratum in these days was “closeness to the 
original Hebrew,” and a good many changes were made from time to 
time in the effort to obtain it ; in some editions of the Psalter the 
prose version was actually printed along with the metrical version for 
the sake of comparison! The rhymes might be bad, the language 
uncouth, and even ludicrous ; but if only the translation were suffi- 
ciently literal the question of satisfying a poetical taste might be 
deemed as of less than no importance. 

It is only by taking this view that we can account for such unique 
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specimens of doggerel as are met with here and there throughout 
this Psalter—a work which our forefathers loved with a veneration 
that assuredly did more credit to their hearts than to their heads. 
Here, for example, is how John Hopkins addresses the Deity in the 
seventy-fourth psalm :— 


Why doost withdrawe thy hand abacke, 
And hide it in thy lappe? 

O pluck it out, and bee not slacke 
To give thy foes a rappe. 


In another psalm the Creator is called upon to break “the tuskes 
that in their great jawbones, like lions’ whelpes, hang out” ; and 
again He is enjoined to divide His enemies, and “from them pull 
their devilish double tongue.” The good man is not to be dismayed, 
“though gripes of grief and pangs full sore” shall “lodge with him 
all night” ; and the “bridegroome rady-trimm’d” (z.e. close-shaven) 
is to come from his chamber as a type of a higher relationship ! 
In the seventh psalm we have an example which does not touch the 


sacred name :— 
He diggs a ditch and delves it deepe, 


In hope to hurte his brother ; 
But he shall fall into the pit 
That he digg’d up for other. 


It is difficult to believe that such grotesque language as this could 
ever have fostered devotion or satisfied the pious aspirations of even 
the most illiterate. It may be true that to have made men sing in 
concert, in the streets, or at their work, and, merry or sad, on all 
occasions to tickle the ears with rhyme and touch the heart with 
emotions was, as Johnson has it, betraying no deficient knowledge 
of human nature. Nevertheless, it is a pity that the knowledge was 
not turned in a somewhat more elevated direction. It was Pope 
who desired to know how devotion could touch the country pews 
“unless the gods bestowed a proper muse”; and certainly the 
“scandalous doggerel” of Sternho!d and Hopkins—the phrase is 
Wesley’s—seems more fitted to provoke a Christian to turn critic 
than a critic to turn Christian. Asa matter of fact, the old Psalter 
passed through a sufficient number of criticisms, sneering comments, 
and lampoons to have killed it outright had there not been a very 
strong party on the other side who stoutly refused to look upon its 
defects. When Fuller said of the versifiers that their piety was far 
better than their poetry—that they had drunk more of Jordan than 
of Helicon—he said what all educated people thought; but the 
verdict passed for nought, because it was the piety and not the poetry 
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that was held to be the first essential. ‘‘ Sometimes,” continued the 
old divine, “sometimes they make the master of the tongue speak 
little better than barbarism, and have in many verses such poor 
rhime that two hammers on a smith’s anvil would have made better 
music.” So, too, thought Edward Phillips, the Cavalier poet, who 
wrote of someone “singing with woful noise ”— 


Like a crack’d saint’s bell jarring in the steeple, 
Tom Sternhoid’s wretched prick-song for the people. 


Even the Earl of Rochester joined in the chorus of depreciation. 
Passing a church on one occasion with Charles II., and hearing the 
parish clerk singing, he delivered himself of the impromptu— 


Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David’s psalms, 

To make the heart right glad : 

But had it been King David’s fate 

To hear thee sing and them translate, 

By heaven! ’twould set him mad, 


And so it would, no doubt, only that there is a great probability of 
the Psalmist not recognising himself in the novel dress! Even a 
Puritan is known to have written, “out of temper on a pannel in one 
of the pues in Salem Church,” that if “poor King David” could 
only repair to Salem and there hear his psalms warbled out in a 
metrical version, he would use—well, as strong language as the 
circumstance called for. 

The popularity of the Sternhold Psalter steadily increased from 
the time when 6,000 persons, old and young, of both sexes, 
were to be heard singing psalms at St. Paul’s Cross after the regular 
church service. The number of separate editions of it which were 
issued is almost incredible. Before the year 1700 there were close 
upon 360, and the British Museum has a total of 601 up to the 
last edition that was published during the present century. The 
version had even a concordance prepared for itself; while some 
enthusiast in the time of Charles II. had it printed in shorthand ! 
Much is made by some historians of the official “ allowance” per- 
mitted to the version—as if such allowance carried with it a 
certificate of merit. The “allowance,” as a matter of fact, seems to 
have been rather a connivance than an approbation ; indeed, we 
doubt if it meant anything more than authorised and legal printing. 
Other versions, such as King James’ and Sir Richard Blackmore’s, 
were “allowed ” and yet were never used in the churches ; they might 
be used or they might not ; and as the Sternhold Psalter was not 
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sanctioned either by Convocation or by Parliament, it had simply the 
advantage over other versions of being first in the fieldas a complete 
work. 

But even Sternhold had to give way in course of time to more 
polished poetasters. In several quarters objections were being 
raised against the “singing psalms,” and an amended version would 
no doubt be looked upon by those in authority as the chief means 
whereby such objections might be removed. Since the first publica- 
tion of the Sternhold Psalter several metrical versions had appeared, 
some of which were superior, both in poetical feeling and smoothness 
of diction, to the early version. The Psalter of Rous, as we shall 
see, had already (1650) been adopted by the Scottish Presbyterians, 
who had recognised in it a decided improvement on its predecessors, 
and although the English authorities were at first disposed to favour 
it—and, indeed, had it, along with other versions, under protracted 
consideration—nothing definite was done until 1696, when Tate and 
Brady were drawn from their obscurity and made the heroes of 
what was henceforward officially known as “the new version.” 

There is no more curious chapter in the history of the metrical 
psalm than that which is concerned with the couple of impecunious 
Irishmen who perpetrated in concert this version, or rather perversion, 
of King David. Knowing the history and character of the men, it 
is, in fact, a positive surprise to find them engaged in such an under- 
taking at all. Some writer near his own day has described Nahum 
Tate as “a man of learning and candour,” who had “a good share 
of wit, and a great deal of modesty, which prevented his making 
his fortune.” But Tate’s modesty was all on the surface. It did not 
prevent him attempting a continuation of Dryden’s great satire, 
“ Absalom and Achitophel ”—nay, it restrained him not from laying 
hands on Shakspeare himself. That he succeeded in getting into 
the chair of the poet-laureate is perhaps not to be counted against 
his supposed virtue, for the office was not in those days conspicuous 
for the eminence of its occupants. But there was a better reason 
than Tate’s modesty for his not making a fortune : he was both im- 
provident and intemperate ; and when he died in 1715 it was in the 
privileged precincts of the Mint, which strangely enough, was then 
a sanctum for debtors. He wasa “shady” character altogether, and 
his connection with the Psalter cannot have been matter for pleasant 
contemplation to many. Nor was Nicholas Brady’s reputation much 
better. He was, to be sure, an ecclesiastic, being, in fact, at one 
time chaplain to the king ; but he was as often in debt as his coad- 
jutor and the Church was so little of a support to him that he took 
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to keeping a school at Richmond, where he died in 1726. His 
literary reputation was even less than Tate’s. He had all the dul- 
ness which Pope desiderated in the sound divine, and his productions 
have long since found a place among the most forgotten of books. 
The best thing he ever did was when, through some influence he 
was able to command with King James’ general, he prevented the 
burning of his native town in Ireland. 

A keen eye for the main chance seems to have led the authors 
of the “new version” to undertake what was for them a novel task. 
They began with a tentative collection of twenty-five psalms, issued, 
no doubt, as a specimen for the guidance of those who were then 
deliberating about a successor to Sternhold. This was in 1695, and 
by the close of the following year the two Irishmen had, as appears 
from the terms of a very long deed, entered into partnership with the 
Stationers’ Company for printing the completed Psalter. The copy- 
right was divided into three great allotments of eighty shares each, 
with option of purchase by any one or more of the shareholders, but 
the property very soon after vested in the Stationers’ Company. 
The whole thing was purely a business speculation ; that it did not 
bring a substantial pecuniary return was no fault of the authors. 
The version, unfortunately for those who concocted it, had to fight 
against both criticism and prejudice. Its defenders were long 
engaged in a polemical warfare on its behalf, and pamphlets on both 
sides of the question came from the press in no inconsiderable 
number. The “allowance” this time was perfectly unambiguous in 
its terms : the version was simply to be used “ in such congregations 
as may think fit to receive it.” For a long time few congregations 
thought seriously of making a change. The great body of the 
people seem to have been quite satisfied with Sternhold and 
Hopkins, and clung to the old familiar doggerel with a tenacity which 
would have befitted a better cause. 

Yet the people had some reason on their side. At the best it 
could only be said of Tate and Brady that they were a little more 
refined than their predecessors. The general run of their verse was 
smoother and more correct, while they had also the much-lauded 
merit of being fairly faithful to the original. On the other hand, 
they had defects which the earlier versifiers had not—or, at any rate, 
had in much less degree. Their language was too often wordy and 
inflated ; they had a constant habit, as most feeble poets have, of 
sinking into flatness and prose ; and they were much given to what 
the author of “The Minstrel ” called the familiar phrases, antitheses, 
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time. Archdeacon Hare thought they were successful in one 
direction only, namely, in stripping the psalms of all their original 
life and power ; while James Montgomery considered them nearly as 
inanimate as Sternhold. One critic charged the authors with “re- 
belling against King David and murdering his Psalms.” Another, 
with more calmness and wisdom, said that although they were not 
excellent, they were not intolerable. For all this, Tate and Brady 
between them managed to conceive some very good lines—which, 
indeed, they could hardly help doing in such a mass of effort—and 
one, at least, of their psalms, “As pants the hart for cooling 
streams,” is likely to be immortal through the music of Spohr’s 
lovely anthem. There is a tradition that these touches, which cause 
the desert to blossom like the rose, are by no less a hand than that 
of Dryden, but the tradition is entirely unsupported. 

The “ new version” never altogether succeeded in supplanting 
the earlier Psalter ; but it was the last metrical version of the psalms 
used in the Church of England, and as such it may come to be 
regarded by the future historian as in the nature of a “venerable 
link.” Among the English Nonconformists the psalms of Sternhold 
and Hopkins continued in use until the time of what the cynic called 
“ Watts’ whims,” which opened the stream of song that was later on 
to be swelled by Cowper, Wesley, and others. Watts tried his hand 
on the Psalms too, but he was straightforward in the matter ; they 
were only “The Psalms of David imitated.” His object, as he put 
it himself, was to “Christianise” the Psalter, but, unluckily, the 
result proved as little of a success as all the other attempts to gild 
the refined gold. The thought was true, but the form of utterance 
was false ; or, to quote Dr. George MacDonald, “the feeling was 
lovely, the word often to a degree repulsive.” Watts wrote some 
good hymns, but he was not equal to the rewriting of the Psalter, 
although he declared that his effort in this direction was “ the greatest 
work that ever he had published, or ever hopes to do.” So little is 
an author able to estimate aright his own creations ! 

In Scotland the reign of the metrical psalm has been uninter- 
rupted since the days of Knox. But the Scottish Presbyterians 
have, on the whole done better than the English Churchmen. Their 
first Psalter, it is true, was mainly that of Sternhold, but there were 
important differences of detail. Hopkins was much less numerously 
represented ; Kethe, the author of the well-known hundredth psalm, 
* All people that on earth do dwell,” contributed more largely ; and 
there were two entirely new versifiers, both Edinburgh clergymen, 
who between them made an addition of twenty-one psalms to the 
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version. The work of the Scottish versifiers—for Kethe, Craig, and 
Pont were all Scots—is distinctly superior to that of the English. 
Kethe, indeed, in his “common” metres, seldom rises above the 
common level, but his compositions in long metre show a spirit and 
an easy grace that are quite unusual in his day. Of the entire series 
of contributors to the Sternhold Psalter, he is certainly entitled to 
the highest place. Some of Craig’s long metres, again, are among 
the finest specimens in the collection—although, to be sure, that is 
not saying much ; and Pont’s “peculiar” metres are so peculiarly 
good that they have been incorporated with the psalms at present 
in use. 

The Sternhold Psalter, however, never won for itself in Scotland 
the popularity which it secured in England, although it had an official 
existence of close upon a hundred years. The Reformed Church 
had enjoyed only a life of half a century when it was proposed to 
have a “revisel of the psalms in metre,” and as time went on the 
desire for a change became more and more emphatic. It was at 
this juncture that the so-called version of James VI. came into play. 
We say so-called, for it is now pretty generally admitted that James was 
only the nominal author—that in reality he was strutting in plumes 
borrowed from Sir William Alexander, better known afterwards as 
the Earl of Stirling. But James undoubtedly did do something 
towards the making of a new version. In a letter written in 1620 to 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Alexander acknowledges the receipt 
from Drummond of “the psalm you sent, which I think very well 
done.” He goes on: “I had done the same long before it came, 
but James prefers his own to all else, though perchance, when you 
see it, you will think it the worst of the three. No man must meddle 
with that subject, and, therefore, I advise you to take no more pains 
therein.” The fancy must have highly delighted the royal rhymer ; 
for in such an undertaking the Hebrew original might, at any rate, 
be imitated to the extent of having king and poet in one individual. 
In 1611 James had got his bishops and divines to provide the people 
with a new Bible, and if he reserved the recasting of the old Psalm- 
book for himself, who shall blame him? The monarch might 
authorise the use of Sternhold ; surely he might authorise—nay, 
might even command—the use of King James i But the opportunity 
did not come in his way. According to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
funeral sermon, James’s work of versification was “ staied in the one- 
and-thirty psalme,” when “God called him to sing psalmes with the 
angels.” In this way it came about that the completion of “our late 
deare father’s” Psalm-book was entrusted by Charles to Sir William 
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Alexander, the man who had already proved himself the “ trustie and 
well-beloved ” coadjutor of James. 

Alexander had been engaged for some time when, in 1626, 
Charles addressed a letter to the Archbishop of St. Andrews announc- 
ing that the version would very soon be finished, and asking for 
assistance from the Scottish clergy in the way of having it accepted 
by the people. But neither clergy nor people would have anything 
to do with King James as completed by the “ Lord of Stirling.” He 
was openly rejected and severely criticised. He called the sun “the 
lord of light ” and the moon the “ pale lady of the night,” and how 
could self-respecting Presbyterians be expected to sing such nonsense 
as that? Calderwood was specially hard on the version. It was 
“harsh and thrawen” ; it had “new, coined, and Court terms” ; it 
was full of “ poetical conceits,” and showed a “heathenish liberty” 
of metre, and on the whole it would only serve to “mak’ people 
glaik.” Still, Charles was not to be outdone, and in the December 
of 1634 we find him enjoining the Privy Council of Scotland that 
“ no other psalms of any edition whatever be either printed hereafter 
within that our kingdom, or imported thither, either bound by them- 
selff or otherways, from any forragne partes.” This enactment had 
no practical effect, but the King seemed determined to carry his 
point, and several further attempts to enforce the royal version were 
made up to 1637, when it received its death-blow as part of the luck- 
jess Liturgy of Laud. 

There is no need to recall the results of Charles’s injudicious 
efforts to regulate Church government and worship in Scotland. In 
a few days after Jenny Geddes had hurled her stool at the head of 
the Dean of Edinburgh in St. Giles’s Cathedral, the great majority of 
‘the people were signing the National Covenant, binding themselves 
by “solemn oath” to oppose the revival of “ Popish errors” in 
Scotland, and to unite “for the defence of their laws, their freedom, 
and their King.” The commotion soon extended to England, and 
by-and-by the whole country was crying aloud for uniformity in 
doctrine, discipline, Church government, and what not. A 
“uniform” metrical psalter was among the desiderated improvements 
upon the then condition of affairs ecclesiastical. The Scottish 
Psalter, as we have already seen, differed considerably from the 
English ; and besides this, both versions, it was felt, contained a 
good deal that was at once obsolete and objectionable. A new 
version was thus not only expedient but advisable, and the matter 
was heartily entered into when the famous Assembly of Divines met 
at Westminster in 1643. Much time and much argument were spent 
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over the several translations sent in by their authors for the approval 
of the divines, but in the end Tate and Brady carried the day for the 
Church of England, and Francis Rous became the accepted of the 
Scottish Presbyterians. 

“Our old friend Rous,” as Carlyle calls him, was one of the lay 
commissioners of the very assembly which sat in judgment upon his 
poetical “travails.” A native of Cornwall, he had several times 
been returned to Parliament, and was successively a member of 
Cromwell’s Council and his House of Lords. Cromwell was his 
hero, and that hero he regarded as a compound of the characters of 
Moses and Joshua. During the Commonwealth he was made 
Provost of Eton, and he held this lucrative post until his death in 
1658. It was probably on account of his proposal to form the 
English Commonwealth after the model of the Jewish that he earned 
for himself the title of “the illiterate Jew of Eton,” given him by the 
Royalists. That he was not illiterate we know from his works as 
well as from his career, although, to judge him solely by his 
Psalter, there might be with some a frimé facie ground for the 
opprobrious designation. Even the Scottish Presbyterians were not 
entirely pleased with his treatment of King David. Their com- 
missioners at the Westminster Assembly had recommended the 
acceptance of his version, but this did not prevent the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland from taking the work into its 
own “independent consideration.” At a meeting of the head Court 
in 1647 a committee of four eminent Churchmen was appointed, 
with instructions to amend in the Rous Psalter “such passages 
as were faulty, to avail themselves of the labours of other poetical 
writers, and to attend to the animadversions of Presbyteries.” 

It was a novel piece of literary work, this tinkering of an author 
while the author was himself living ; but the Committee went forward 
to the task with a will, and in less than two years the Psalter, as used 
by the Scottish Kirk to-day, had been “authorised ” by the Assembly 
and the Scottish Parliament. Sternhold wasdead. Rous reigned in 
his stead. No doubt it cost the Scottish people a pang to part with 
their old Psalter, notwithstanding its many and grave defects. It 
was the Psalm-book of Knox, of Welsh, of Melville, and of the men 
who carried on the struggle with James VI. and Charles I. It had 
“cheered the prisoners in the dungeons of Blackness, sailed with 
them in their ships to France, consoled their exile, and sent its notes 
from Duns Law across the Merse to challenge the song of the 
Cavaliers.” On sentimental grounds its claims to the veneration 
and regard of the nation were thus by nomears slight. But the tide 
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of reform in matters both civil and religious had set in strong; and 
the idea of having one common form of worship would naturally out- 
weigh such considerations of sentiment as may have attached to the 
giving up of the old Psalter. 

Regarded as a literary production, the Rous version is greatly in 
advance of its predecessor. Indeed, it is upon the whole the best 
poetical translation of the Psalms of which the English literature 
can boast. There is a fine, manly ring about it that is quite foreign 
to Tate and Brady, and a smoothness which the Sternhold versifiers 
seldom attained. It is characterised by an eminent truthfulness to 
the original, and it yields the sense of the Hebrew in a real Saxon 
strength and simplicity. But it has its imperfections and its blemishes 
too. It is deficient in variety of metre ; its language is in too many 
instances blunt and uncouth ; and its rhymes are often rough and 
ragged to the verge of doggerel. Thereare frequent obscurities, and 
many ambiguities in the style ; the old Scottish idiom occurs in 
several places ; and, as Dr. Beattie once pointed out, the antiquated 
Scottish pronunciation is sometimes necessary to make out the rhyme. 
All this would, no doubt, have been admitted by the past generations 
who have used the Psalter from Sunday to Sunday as a vehicle of 
devotion. 

But to look at the Psalter from the purely Scottish point of view 
is not to criticise it at all. It has been woven into the religious life 
of the people ; and so, whilst it is of little poetical value, the people 
regard it as both beautiful and venerable. Sir Walter Scott gave 
fine expression to this sentiment when, in the early years of the 
century, he was consulted about a proposal to make another change 
in the version. ‘The expression of the old metrical psalms,” says 
Sir Walter, “though homely, is plain, forcible, and intelligible, and 
very often possesses a rude sort of majesty which, perhaps, would be 
ill-exchanged for mere eloquence. Their antiquity is also a circum- 
stance striking to the imagination, and possessing a corresponding 
influence upon the feelings. They are the very words and accents of 
our early reformers, sung by them in woe and gratitude in the fields, 
in the churches, and on the scaffold. The parting with this very 
association of ideas is a serious loss to the cause of devotion. I 
have an old-fashioned taste in sacred, as well as profane poetry; I 
cannot help preferring even Sternhold and Hopkins to Tate and 
Brady, and our own metrical version to both. I hope, therefore, it 
will be touched with a lenient hand.” The Psalter was, however, 
left untouched ; and in Scotland Rous is sung to-day as he left the 
Assembly’s hands in 1649. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





























FURNESS ABBEY, AND ITS STORY. 


N the extreme north-westerly portion of Lancashire, in a district 
severed from the body of the county by the wide-spreading 
bay of Morecambe, lie the mouldering remains of a famous religious 
house. The scene has been depicted by the brush of the painter, 
reverently investigated by the antiquary, and trodden by the feet of 
the architectural and the historical pilgrim. Nor is it surprising, for the 
ruins are those of the once powerful Abbey of St. Mary at Furness, 
one of the ancient glories of the county palatine of Lancaster. 
Among the many mementoes of the instability of human institutions 
in which this county abounds, we know of none more pathetic than 
these. If stones can preach, assuredly these could preach ; if stones 
could cry out, these stones assuredly might cry out. For the most 
part, the history of an abbey is written in consequence of the 
important, exciting, or instructive events that have had birth within 
its walls. Notwithstanding, the history of an abbey may be both 
entertaining and useful, although it has not been the stage on which 
splendid actions have been performed. Let us, then, caution our 
readers at the beginning that they must not expect from us an 
architectural dissertation on Furness Abbey, but instead thereof a 
recital of some passages from its chequered annals. 

Before the Normans landed on our shores, under the command 
of Duke William, in 1066, we know nothing of Furness, either from 
oral tradition or from written tradition. An impenetrable obscurity 
hangs over this period. But after the Conquest the darkness begins 
to break. We search the Latin chronicles of monastic history, and 
we find that Furness under Norman rule was inhabited by Roger de 
Poicton, a Norman baron, to whom Duke William had granted it. 
What this person said or did to merit banishment from the realm by 
his liege or lord we cannot tell, but banished he was, and whether 
his tenure was long or short, certain it is that it came to an end. 
Furness changed hands. The King transferred it to Stephen, Count 
of Bologna, who conferred it upon a colony of monks at Savigny. 
These monks belonged to an order, which was the stem of a greater, 
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which had been founded in conjunction with another by Stephen 
Harding, a monk of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, at Cistertium or 
Citeaux, in Burgundy, on Palm Sunday, in the year 1098. From 
that time onwards the monks of this peculiar order were termed 
Cistercians, and their foundations were soon to be found in every 
quarter of Europe. This is not the place for any detailed account 
of the Cistercian order. Whoever has dipped into the pages of the 
singularly attractive and solid work of Mr. Beck, the “ Annales 
Furnesienses,” will have perused what we conceive to be one of the 
most luminous expositions of the principles on which the famous 
order was conducted. All that we can say of it here is that, like all 
others, it grew by degrees in enormous wealth and power, riches 
continuing to flow into their capacious treasuries with a rapidity truly 
marvellous. 

The first monkish colony from the Savignian monastery, of which 
we have spoken, arrived in the neighbourhood of Furness some time 
during the year 1124, when the First Henry had been King of England 
nearly a quarter of a century. It is a matter for regret that some 
member of this band did not constitute himself its chronicler. A 
record of their journey at this distance of time would have been 
worth its weight in gold to the historical student, for the time present 
is always eager to learn of times past. Fastidious curiosity satiated, 
it would seem, with the rich, indigestible delicacies of the present, 
turns with avidity to the potted meats of the past. Like Ulysses of 
old, they saw many cities, and were furnished with opportunities of 
studying the minds of many men and the manners of many countries. 
But we should labour under a very grave misapprehension were we 
to suppose that the England of that day bore any very close resem- 
blance to that in which we live. Their first halting-place was Tulket, 
in Amournders, where they remained under the guardianship of their 
leader, the first abbot of the subsequent abbey, Ewan d’Avranches, 
three years. But the peninsula of Furness, or, as it was then called, 
Futher, proved a too irresistible attraction. The keen eye of the 
monks detected in it a spot created for monastic retirement. Nature 
had been lavishing upon it all her charms. Its lofty mountains, its 
softly swelling hills, its wood-crowned heights, its gentle vales, all 
marked it out for monks. Representing the desirability of the 
accession of this fair domain to Count Stephen of Mostam and 
Boulogne, it was given to them in 1127. The spot was thus won. 
An abbey was soon to rise. In that sequestered, deep, and narrow 
vale, in which the traveller sees nought but crumbling ruins now—in 
that smiling valley, known as the valley cf the Nightshade, building 
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operations were commenced, of what in its pristine perfection was 
one of the most extensive and important monastic establishments in 
all our realm. 

Exactly eleven years after the foundation of the abbey had been 
laid, its great benefactor, Stephen, as nephew of Henry I., was 
elected King of England. This event gave great cause for joy and 
satisfaction to the abbot of Furness and his twelve monks. By the 
conditions of their donations they had prayed for the souls of their 
founder and his family. But monks were only human, and it would 
have been strange had they omitted to pray for his temporal welfare, 
and his unabated interest in their abbey. We may assume, however, 
in the absence of anything directly leading us to a contrary opinion, 
that Stephen’s interest after his accession was but lukewarm. 
Enemies both at home and abroad left him little leisure for contem- 
plation, and engrossed all his energies. Fightings and fears within 
and without were his portion in the land of the living. Possibly 
Abbot Ewan d’Avranches saw little of his benefactor ; he died in 
1134, leaving behind him a reputation for piety, learning, and 
eloquence. ‘“ Magne scientie et non minoris sanctitatis vir,” says 
the Furness Register, and again, “ hicque fecundus.” 

During the two centuries which followed the death of Abbot 
d’Avranches the monks, under a succession of abbots, rapidly accu- 
mulated territorial possessions through the piety of benefactors of 
every rank, Their ample stores included the benefactions of both 
princes and peasants. Both in England and in Ireland their estates 
were numerous, extensive, and productive. Not always, however, 
did an abbot create favourable impressions among those whom he 
was sent to govern. Why it was so does not appear ; whether he was 
haughty, imperious, overbearing, or what not, is not recorded. 
Possibly it was a case of— 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell : 


Only this I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 
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The case of John Cockan, the twenty-sixth abbot, affords a case in 
point. Abbot Cockan’s appointment evoked such serious dissensions 
and disturbances among some of the monks that the aid of a special 
visitor from Citeaux was called in. But even his presence did little 
to soothe the contentious parties, and only by means of letters patent, 
which the King directed to some of the Yorkshire abbots, commanding 
them to assist the Cistercian visitor in restoring unity, peace, and con- 
cord, were the disturbances allayed. But this was as nothing when 
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an abbot was found in the capacity of a smuggler. Robert—we do 
not know his surname—was the delinquent. Whether he found 
that life at Furness was monotonous, or whether his lordship got 
crossed in love, which diverted his thoughts from the contemplative 
life, and made him pine for a life of adventure, or whether the pride 
of life triumphed over the vows of the priesthood and the cloister, 
we cannot pretend to say ; only this we know, astounding as it may 
seem to some of our readers, that Abbot Robert was convicted of 
smuggling. ‘“ Avarice,” says the learned Fosbroke, in his “ History 
of British Monarchism,” “ was the great vice of the Cistercians ; they 
were great dealers in wool, and, in fact, farmers more than monks.” 
This may seem libellous, but we fear that it can be credibly sub- 
stantiated. In the year 1423 the merchants of the staple at Calais 
exposed the corrupt practices of which the Abbot of St. Mary’s had 
been guilty in the petition which they presented to the English 
Parliament. They showed what admitted of no dispute, that the 
brotherhood of Furness had so far forgotten the injunction to take 
no thought for their life that they used to employ their own vessels 
for transporting their wool to distant lands; and that owing to the 
abbot having first set the example of loading a vessel of 200 tons 
burthen with wool in Peel Harbour, it subsequently became a retreat 
for those who wished to evade the payment of royal duties, as the 
abbot had done ever since his appointment. 

The investigations of architects and of antiquaries alike have 
been instrumental in determining that Furness Abbey, so far as its 
ruinous condition has admitted of investigation and decision, 
possessed all those buildings which conformed to the established 
canons of Cistercian architecture. It had its Church for devotion 
and its Chapter House for deliberation. It had its refectory for 
eating and its dormitory for sleeping. It had its locutory for con- 
versation and its cloister for exercise. It had its calefactory for 
warmth, its almonry for alms, its infirmary for the sick, its scriptorium 
for the studious. It had its novitiate for the reception of novices, a 
bursary for disbursements, a suite of apartments for the abbot, an 
hospitium for the reception of guests. Add to these the kitchens, 
the sculleries, the larders, the pantries, and the cellars indoors, and 
the ovens, the mills, the bakehouse, brewhouse, granaries, store- 
houses, barns, stables, orchards, gardens, and fish-ponds, and some 
idea may be formed of the extent of the monastic premises in the 
pre- Reformation era. 

The Church at Furness presented the appearance of a Latin 
cross, and was of enormous length—two hundred and seventy feet 
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eight inches. The chancel extended sixty feet to the east, and was 
elevated by two steps above the rest of the church. Through a 
grand east window and four other apertures a flood of richly-tinted 
light poured into the chancel, on to the high altar, which stood upon 
a raised platform. Hard by, in the south wall, were the sedilia, or 
canopied stalls, traces of which yet remain. While the cradled 
clouds flushed round the summer sky, the monks by tillage had made 
the solitary desert to blossom as the rose ; and in fields ripe to the 
harvest, songs of reapers blended in harvest time with the music of the 
Irish part of that shoreless ocean which tumbles round the globe. 

At the head of the community at Furness stood the abbot, who 
possessed absolute sway over all. His usual style was my lord. 
His usual style of living was luxurious. His duties were strictly 
defined. To bless the novices at their first tonsure, to impose 
penance upon monkish offenders—to appoint, to provide, to 
degrade the inferior officers, such were his chief duties. Moreover, 
it was at his hands on every first Sunday of the Lenten season that 
the monks who presided over the various offices of the convent 
received their appointment, accompanied by a solemn admonition to 
acquit themselves honourably of their appointed tasks. Next to the 
abbot ranked the prior. The prior, who was assisted by a sub- 
prior, was the abbot’s right hand man, and assumed the head of 
affairs whenever required. The third important personage was the 
cellarer, who superintended the gastronomical functions of the 
establishment. The food, the wine, the various meals, all were 
entrusted to his care. The “ vestiary ” took charge of the wardrobe ; 
the “pitanciary” distributed the pittances; the “refectioner” 
managed the refectory ; the “hospitaller” entertained the guests ; 
the “ infirmarer” attended the sick ; the “almoner” distributed the 
alms; the “porter” guarded the gates; the “sacristan” looked 
after the chapel; the “precentor” superintended the service ; 
the “bursar” controlled the expenditure. We have not, however, 
yet enumerated all the officers who found a local habitation and a 
name at Furness. For there were the master of the novices, the 
master of the carvers, the hebdomidaries, or weekly officers, and 
the seneschal, or steward. There were, in addition, numerous 
artificers for every species of manufacture which the necessities of 
the abbey demanded. We read of tailors, of tanners, of weavers, of 
cobblers, of carpenters, of smiths, of a gold embroiderer, of a 
master-mason. To the master-mason was committed the care of all 
the buildings of the abbey. 

Of the inner life at Furness Abbey we catch hardly any glimpses 
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during this eventful epoch. The monastery contained no such 
gossiping chronicler as Jocelin de Brakelonda, the garrulous monk 
of Bury St. Edmunds, whose figure has been rendered so familiar 
to modern times by the author of “ Past and Present.” Possibly the 
fat, lazy brethren were unequal to composition, and even if they had 
been, we doubt whether they would not have resented “a chiel 
among them taking notes.” In the centuries which preceded the 
Reformation, the furor autobiographicus, which has become almost 
a weariness to the flesh in these days, was not so marked a charac- 
teristic of the English world of letters. Men thought more and wrote 
less. ‘The fashion of composing elaborate mémoires pour servir had 
| not been set even by sprightly France. Gastronomy took pre- 
| cedence of literary pursuits. The kitchen and the wine cellar were 
| of more account in monkish eyes than the scriptorium and the 
library. Bacchus, we suspect, could count more devotees among the 
good brethren of Furness than all the Nine Muses put together. 
These failings, we are aware, have exposed the monastic orders to the 
poignant ironical shafts of those who sit in the seat of the scornful, 
but this comes of not making due allowance for the infirmities of 
human nature. The monks would have declared with the Preacher 
of old time that there is really nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink, and make his soul enjoy good in his labour ; and 
thus nine-tenths of them degenerated into Nimrods, Ramrods, and 
Fishing Rods. 

The history of an ordinary day in the life of a Furness monk was 
something like this. At two o’clock in the morning he attended the 
Nocturnal, that is to say, the first of the seven devotional exercises 
in the twenty-four hours. He was also required to attend matins 
or praise at six, tierce at nine, sext at twelve o’clock noon, “none” 
at three in the afternoon, vespers at six, and compline, or “ com- 
pletory”—a service so-called from its completing the day’s services— 
at seven o’clock in the evening. All meals were taken in common. 
Eating began so soon as the abbot struck a single blow on the table 
with his hand or his knife. This signal was repeated at the close 
of the repast, in order that the servants might remove the dishes. . 
Silence reigned always at meal times. 

Of the dietary at Furness we possess no records. Two meals a 
day only were allowed, in addition to a “mixture” or composition 
of bread and water or wine, which is taken asa breakfast. Flesh 
meat was allowed only to the infirm ; broth appears to have been in 
general use. Wine was freely allowed, but frequent potations after 
compline were strictly forbidden. From time to time a more than 
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generous abbot allowed the brethren a “pittance” and grant of 
food, either solid or liquid, in addition to their regular fare. 

Nominally, every member of the abbey, unless let by sickness or 
infirmity, didsomething. He eithercopiedandilluminated manuscripts 
for the augmentation of the library in the scriptorium, or elseattended 
to the breeding and keeping of sheep, oxen, horses, pigs, and other 
domestic animals. The abbey school, moreover, where the novices 
were received into probation, and were instructed in the “ rudiments,” 
furnished employment for monkish hands and minds. Now and 
then two of the number were sent to attend the local markets and 
fairs for the purpose of buying and selling various commodities. 
Then at the due season all monks were required to undergo bleedings 
by the monitor, bleeding being considered the remedy for most dis- 
orders. One or twoof the community, it was almost certain, would 
be iil, and their needs in the infirmary, where they were laid on 
hair mattresses, were carefully attended to. Speaking was permitted 
only at the appointed hours in the lecutory or the parlour, and 
even then the conversation was directed to turn only upon spiritual 
topics and subjects of an elevated character. Now and then we may 
well believe Furness furnished a brace of pilgrims bound for one 
of the great shrines. 

So peacefully stole the years away, until the Eighth Henry 
resolved on the dissolution of the monasteries. The religious orders 
were seized with fear and trembling. Even to the secluded abbey of 
Furness whispers of the King’s intentions found their way. It was 
useless to talk as many talked of gradual reformation, of the religious 
and moral abuses which length of years and superfluity of wealth 
had brought forth. The stern decree had gone forth. Blacker and 
blacker the clouds darkened around England. In the visitation of 
the Royal Commissioners, in the spoliation of the minor abbeys 
were seen the first bursts of the tempest. Soon followed the crash 
of the greater houses. The storm was not spent until every monastic 
establishment throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
country was despoiled. 

Cromwell’s Commissioners arrived at Furness in 1536. The 
monks, with Abbot Pele at their head, assembled to receive them in 
the Chapter House with many misgivings. Not long before, an 
insurrection had broken out among the inhabitants of the northern 
counties, which were Catholic almost to a man, and jealous for the 
old superstitions. The King, in his letter of instruction to the Duke 
of Norfolk, had expressed his opinion that the monastic orders had 
fomented rebellion. How far this charge was true cannot now be 
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ascertained. There are, however, reasons for believing that the 
Abbot of Furness, in common with the abbots of other northern 
monasteries, had something to do with it, though his wariness and 
diplomacy removed from him any imputation of overt treasonable 
aims. The Earl of Sussex was not slow in concealing the low 
opinion which he entertained of the monks of Furness at this 
period, for, in writing to the King, he declared that he believed they 
possessed as evil hearts and minds as those of any other monastery 
in the kingdom. 

H Fully aware of all this the Commissioners warmed to their work. 
| Questions of a kind never dreamt of were now put to the monks, the 
i 

| 





Commissioners meantime watching their countenances as acat watches 
| a mouse. No evasion, no subterfuge, no hesitation was permitted. 
Crimes real, crimes imputed, treasons actual, treasons contemplated— 
nothing was allowed to be passed over. The Holy Inquisition never 
put more searching questions. The catalogue of the crimes with which 
the monks of Furness and Salley were charged has been preserved. 
A ridiculous catalogue it is. One pities the time when prophecy 
was ranked among crimes, or when a monk was liable to have his 
| head chopped off for daring to prognosticate that Edward VI. would 
be slain before he reached the throne, or for daring to whisper 
. his opinion that the “ King was not right heire to the crowne, for his 
| father cam in by no true lyne but by the sworde.” Hard as the 
Commissioners tried to incriminate the brethren of Furness they 
achieved little success, and had in the end to content themselves 
| with committing two of the number to Lancaster Castle. Monasteries, 
| however, had surrendered to the King in all directions. Some of the 
abbots were deposed, others imprisoned, others executed. The ‘ 
King was determined that Furness should not escape, foiled as he 
had been in laying any crimes, real or imaginary, at the door of 
Roger Pele. But Pele saw clearly enough that it was useless to hold 
out against this unprincipled monarch. As well might he resist an | 
avalanche as resist bluff King Hal. At last, in 1537, Pele gave in. , 
With his own right hand, albeit a reluctant one, in the presence of ' 
the Commissioners at Whalley Abbey, whither he had been cited to ' 
appear, he appended his signature to a declaration of resignation. “ It 
cometh freely of myself and without any enforcement,” he said, and 
posterity gasps as it peruses the sentence on the original instrument. 
Before it was translated to the King the Earl of Sussex took the 
liberty of adding a postscript, in which he observed that it had been 
obtained from “the very facile and ready mynde of the abbot.” 
One wonders what the abbot would have said himself had he 
known it. 
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No one had more reason to be satisfied with the result than 
the King, who sent three knights to take possession of the abbey. 
They were followed by the Commissioners. In the meantime 
Abbot Pele had rejoined his brethren, and had doubtless bade them 
prepare for the worst. As soon, therefore, as the Commissioners 
appeared at their door they assembled in full chapter, where the 
fatal deed of surrender, which had been prepared by Antony Fitz- 
herbert, was submitted to them. With heavy heart and faltering 
hand Pele passed the quill to each of his thirty brethren in suc- 
cession. The deed soon numbered its full complement of signatures. 
The shades of night had closed over their heads. One of the 
monks stole into the magnificent chapel, gazed for a time on the 
awful beauty of the scene, seized his extinguisher, and quenched for 
evermore the lamp which perpetually burnt before the altar, myste- 
rious symbol of the presence of Him whom no man hath seen or can 
see, who dwelleth in temples not made with hands, in a light which 
no man can approach unto. 

The strife of ecclesiasticism was over. The breach with the Holy 
See had been consummated. Furness had been added to the num- 
ber of the despoiled monasteries. Pele received some compensation 
from the Crown in the rectory of Dalton, worth little more than 
thirty pounds ; but he had hardly been inducted before Cromwell 
sought to deprive him of it. Whether he succeeded is not clear. We 
may hope that he did not. What became of the surviving monks we 
cannot tell, though the fact that some of them must have survived the 
dissolution sixteen years, is apparent from the fact that in 1553 they 
were in receipt of fifteen pounds from the revenues. 

The most deplorable part of our story concerns, as may be sup- 
posed, the fate of the fabric. No part of it that was likely to secure 
a purchaser was overlooked by the Commissioners. Its lead, its 
bells, its ornaments, its vestments, its outbuildings, its farm stock— 
all were knocked down to the highest bidder. The monks, on being 
ejected from their comfortable quarters, it seems, murmured loudly. 
They were not the people to take joyfully the spoiling of their goods. 
The King had graciously allowed them only forty shillings wherewith 
to purchase secular goods, and to carry them on their journey, whither 
they had resolved for the future to dwell. One hundred and twenty 
milk cows, formerly belonging to the abbey, were sold in the neigh- 
bourhood of Furness, and the lead was melted down by the greedy 
crew of spoliators, who, in their anxiety to extract every particle of 
the metal, actually remelted the very dross. The church and steeple 
were not suffered to remain, but were pulled down and defaced. One 
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thing, and one alone, is commendable in all this work of plunder, 
and that is, that to the applicants who clamoured for grants of the 
abbey’s belongings, the preference was given to its poor servants 
over those who had never had any connection with the house. The 
spoliation over, the task of destruction began. A few days sufficed 
to bring it to the forlorn condition which it has now worn more or 
less for three hundred rolling years, a silent witness to the influence 
of that faith from which has sprung all the strength, the wisdom, the 


freedom, and the glory of the Western world. 
WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 




















WILLIAM WEBBE. 


I. 


CHOOLMASTERS, from Orbilius down to Busby, have been 
the perennial gibe of satirists. It is the profession that most 
encourages the exercise of loud and empty pretension. Just now the 
minor poet (a profession held by some to have been invented by 
Mr. Traill) is trapped and shot by the journalist, like a pigeon from 
a box, with merry gibes at the infinite affectation of the creature, 
and his little airs and graces. Horace, the Philistine bard, gave 
him no quarter ; he says that mediocre poets were not permitted by 
gods or men or columns, whatever that may mean. 

My hero, Mr. William Webbe, must be held to have laboured 
under grave disadvantages, for he was, first, a schoolmaster, and of 
that abhorred species, a private tutor ; and he was also a minor poet, 

Mr. Webbe, in the year 1586, when he may be held to have 
passed his thirtieth year, wrote a “ Discourse of English Poetry.” 
The original is a rare and valuable book. Two copies are known 
to exist : one is in the Bodleian ; the other was sold in 1773, at 
Mr. West’s sale, for ros. 6d. It changed hands several times, rising 
in price, and in 1812 was bought at the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale for 
£64 by the Marquis of Blandford. 

In 1871 Mr. Edward Arber carefully edited it, and it is within 
reach of all ; and a very tiresome work it is—thin and affected, but 
not without interest. 

Mr. Webbe was private tutor in the house of Edward Sulyard, 
Esq., at Flemyngs, near Chelmsford. Edward and Thomas Sulyard 
were his pupils. ‘Thomas was thirteen in 1586. Mr. Webbe calls 
them “pregnant ympes of right excellent hope,” which, we may 
presume, gave pleasure to their father, though grotesquely phrased. 
Further, he says, in the printed dedicatory epistle, that his tractate 
was composed “ in the intermissions of my daily business, even these 
summer eveninges,” when the “pregnant ympes ” had probably “ re- 
luctantly gone bedward,” excusing himself thus, no doubt, for fear 
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that his worship might imagine that his daily business had been 
intermittent indeed. But his tutorial services appear to have been 
acceptable, for when the little Sulyards grew to man’s estate, the 
virtuous Mr. Webbe went to intermit his daily business in the house 
of Mr. Henry Grey, afterwards Lord Grey of Groby, a kinsman of 
Squire Sulyard, at Pirgo, in Essex, formerly a palace of the Queens 
of England, where, indeed, it will be well to leave him. 


II. 


It is a curious and interesting thing to find that, even in 1586, 
Mr. Webbe was depressed and anxious at the thought of the 
unwieldy and increasing mass of printed matter in the world. He 
speaks in his preface of “ the innumerable sortes of Englishe Bookes 
and infinite fardles of printed pamphlets, wherewith thys Countrey is 
pestered, all shoppes stuffed, and every study furnished.” The world, 
it would seem, knows how to take care of itself in matters of supply 
and demand. Three hundred years have passed, and we can still find 
room for a few more good books. Webbe refers to some forty-one 
authors and translators, of whom only Spenser, the Earl of Surrey, 
Gascoigne, Lyly, Sir E. Dyer, Tusser, Ockland, and Heywood may 
be said to have survived. He does not mention Sackville, Greene, 
Marlowe, or Raleigh, all of whom were writing or had written. He 
seems to apprehend danger from the “rude multitude of rusticall 
Rymers,” and frankly confesses that the English tongue has never yet 
attained to “‘anie sufficient ripenes,” and that it does not avoid the 
reproach of barbarousness in poetry. The only hope, he thinks, is 
the establishment of some settled tradition of prosody derived from 
the classics ; we shall see presently what he desires. So much for 


his preface. 
III. 


In the “ Discourse ” itself he first takes a short retrospective glance 
at the history of poetry, and arranges the Greek poets chronologically 
in the following order:—Orpheus, Amphion, Tyrtzeus, Pindar, Homer, 
the dramatists, Theocritus, Hesiod. It may be noted in passing that he 
derives the word “eclogue,” which he spells “aeglogue,” or “ Eglogue,” 
from the talk of goatherds, upon which derivation Dr. Johnson per- 
tinently said that if it meant anything it would mean the talk of goats. 
He then passes to Latin, and goes on to speak of medieval rhymed 
verse, which he dismisses as “ brutish Poetrie . . . I meane this 
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tynkerly verse which we call ryme.” And he passes on to English 
versifiers, but still his contempt for rhyme comes out. “ Many,” he 
says, “ can frame an alehouse song of five or six score verses, hobbling 
upon some tune of a Northen lygge, or Robin Hoode, or La Lubber, 
&c. . . . and therewithal an A to make a jercke in the ende.” Then 
he passes on to prove somewhat discursively that the praise of virtue 
is the office of the poet, which he confirms with some striking quota- 
tions from Phaer’s translation of the “ 4neid,” which are more quaint 
than forcible. Fame, says Phaer, translating from the fourth book, 
“monstrum horrendum,” &c. 


A monster gastly great, for every plume her carkasse beares, 

Like number learing eyes she hath, like number harkning eares, 

Like number tongues, and mouthes she wagges, a wondrous thing to speake, 
At midnight foorth shee flyes, and under shade her sound dooth squeake. 


IV. 


Of rhyme, following the error of Ascham, he fathers it on 
“Symias Rhodias,” and says that his foolish attempt was so con- 
temned and despised that the fashion disappeared, and was not 
heard of again till the Huns and Goths brought it into Italy. He 
then defines various English metres, and ends by saying that any 
musical tune may have corresponding ditties, “some framed to 
Rogero, some to Trenchmore, to downe right Squire, to Galliardes,, 
to Pavines, to Jygges, to Brawles, to all manner of tunes which every 
Fiddler knows better then myself, and therefore I will let them passe.” 
He points out that iambic metres are the appropriate scansion of 
English, and gives a table of metrical feet, which is somewhat con- 
fusing, as he defines a trochee as three short syllables, and a long 
syllable followed by a short as a “ choreus.” 

It is interesting to find that Webbe believes that there is such a 
thing as quantity in English, independent of accent. The subject is 
an obscure one, and demands a few words. 

The definite quantities of syllables in Greek and Latin seem to 
prove that there was a time when quantity and accent were identical ; 
in process of time, however, the accents shifted, but there was still a 
certain pleasure derivable from words arranged according to ancient 
quantities, though they had ceased to correspond with pronunciation. 
In Latin, though we do not know exactly how pronunciation had 
varied, it seems probable that in the Augustan age they pronounced, 
e.g. such words as co/d and amo rather as a trochee than an iambus, 
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just as we do. In Greek the problem is more difficult still, for 
we have the Alexandrian system of accentuation independent of 
quantity, which must have corresponded to pronunciation then, 
which now neither corresponds with our English pronunciation 
nor with the modern Greek pronunciation, which is divergent 
from the English ; indeed, to hear a modern Greek read Homer is a 
curious experience—it seems to have no metrical form whatever, and 
yet a modern Greek professes to derive a metrical pleasure from it- 
How far such divergence can go in English is best illustrated by the 
fact that Clough, in the “ Amours de Voyage,” has the effrontery to 
make the line 

H6mG | sim, nihil | hiiman | i a me ali | éniim | piits, 
which is an irregular comic iambic, into a spondaic hexameter, scan- 
ning it 

Hom sim, | nihil hit | mani 4 | mé ali] Eniim | pats. 


Ve 


Mr. Webbe next produces two or three experiments of his own 
in classical metres : the First Eclogue of Virgil, which he translates, 
is an interesting and beautiful piece of work. He begins :— 


Tityrus, happilie thou lyste, tumbling under a beech-tree 
All in a fine oate pipe these sweete songes lustily chaunting. 


But the following passage appears to me the best :— 


Happie olde man. In shaddowy »ankes and coole prettie places, 
Here by the quainted floodes and springs most holie remaining, 
Here, these quicksets fresh which lands sever out fro thy neighbors, 
And greene willow rowes which Hiblae bees doo rejoice in, 

Oft fine whistring noise shall bring sweete sleepe to thy senses. 
Under a Rock side here will proyner' chaunt merrie ditties. 

Neither on highe Elme trees, thy beloude Doves loftilie sitting, 
Nor prettie Turtles trim, will cease to crooke with a good cheere. 


In the Second Eclogue the inspiration flags somewhat :— 
Hedgerowes hott doo resound with Grasshops mournfully squeaking 
cannot be said to be a good line. 


He then turns to sapphics, and translates into that attractive but 
delusive metre the Fourth Eclogue from the “Shepherd’s Calendar” :— 


Ye dainty Nymphes that in this blessed brooke. 


I quote the last two stanzas (not of the poem, because he con- 
fesses that he had meant to finish it, but “ by reason of some let which 


? Pruner. 
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I had” he has been unable to do so). There is a peculiar charn 
about them :— 


Bring the Pinckes, therewith many gelliflowres sweete, 

And the Cullambynes ; let us have the Wynesops, 

With the Cornation, that among the love laddes 
Wontes to be worne much, 


Daffadowndillies all along the ground strowe, 
And the Cowslyppe with a prety paunce let heere lye, 
Kyngcuppe and Lillies so beloved of all men, 

And the deluce flower. 


Then follows an appendix of the Canons of Poetry, adapted from 
the “Epistles” and “Ars Poetica” of Horace, with which we need 
not concern ourselves. It will be seen, I think, in these metrical 
experiments that the principal crux is the value of monosyllables in 
English, most of them being in reality long, except words like 
“and” and “if” and prepositions. But it will also be clear that 
English does not lend itself to quantitative metres, except very 
loosely, and that the metrical scheme merely bothers the ear and 
eye, and necessitates a sort of sing-song pronunciation which is fatal 
to melody. 

The only English writers who have treated such metres with 
success, that I am aware of, are Clough—not in the “ Bothie,” which 
is horridly overpacked, but in the elegiac pieces which are inter- 
spersed with the “ Amours de Voyage,” as, 


‘¢ But,” so finish the word, ‘‘ I was writ in a Roman chamber, 
When from Janiculan heights thundered the cannon of France ”—- 


Tennyson, with moderate success, Charles Kingsley in “ Andromeda,” 
where the metre is loose but spirited, and Provost Hawtrey, of Eton, 
perhaps the most successful of all, in his privately printed translations. 
But it may be said that English is not really a dactylic language : 
Mr. Swinburne has shown how far more dactylic effects can be pro- 
duced in English than was supposed possible ; but he may be said 
to have exhausted almost all possible combinations, and the glory of 
English verse will reside in the grave iambic march. 


VI. 


In the “ Discourse” occurs a delicate instance of the process now 
known as “log-rolling.” This fact is of interest, because it proves 
that this species of criticism was not invented by the Daily Chronicle, 
as some have held The “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” when Webbe wrote, 
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was still anonymous ; he says that some have attributed it to Sir 
Philip Sidney, but he mentions the name of Spenser (“whether it 
were Master Sp. or what rare Scholler in Pembrooke Hall soever ”) 
in connection with it, and it is obvious that Webbe had no real 
doubt as to the authorship. Together with the name of Spenser he 
couples the name of Gabriel Harvey, as two of the most promising 
poets of the time. Now, both Spenser and Harvey had been 
acquaintances of Webbe’s at Cambridge, and we thus have an 
instance of private friendship overriding critical judgment, which 
is the essence of true log-rolling. 


VIL. 


I have thought it interesting to give an account of this chaotic 
little book, because it wins a value from the time of its appearance 
which it does not intrinsically possess, composed as it was in the twi- 
light, and on the eve, so to speak, of Shakespeare. English poetry 
was about to receive from Spenser and Shakespeare an impulse 
which was to decide its fate. The “Faerie Queene” began to be 
published four years, and the “ Venus and Adonis ” seven years after 
the date of the “Discourse,” and itis curious to note how many great 
writers appeared simultaneously in the last decade of that century. 
It was on the verge of the foundation of a great classical tradition 
that this tentative essay was written ; and though all the principles 
which Webbe suggested were to be rudely overthrown, and ver- 
nacular language and indigenous metres were to be glorified and 
enlarged, and made the heritage of the whole world, yet Webbe 
was somewhat in the position of the Wise Men, surprised and be- 
wildered by the rising of an unexpected star, and guided to worship 
at a memorable Nativity. 

Whether Webbe was converted to the new faith we have no 
means of knowing; his literary projects seem to have been laid 
aside, and he goes down into darkness, leaving this curious waif of 
the elder literary world ; yet, like a shell from a sea-beach, it has 
some faint echo of the portentous sea within its tiny convolutions, 
and dreams uncertainly of things to come. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


KEATS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


RS. BARRETT BROWNING, in “Bianca among the 
Nightingales,” talks about the soft Italian words on the lips 


of an Englishwoman, 
bruised 


To sweetness by her English mouth. 
Not even the mouth of a Keats can add aught to the marvellous and 
overmastering sweetness and beauty of Shakespeare. It is none the 
less delightful to have the choice morsels of poetry picked out for us 
by Keats and dropped, as it were, into our mouths. Writing to 
John Hamilton Reynolds, Keats says: “ Whenever you write, say a 
word or two on some passage in Shakespeare that may have come 
rather new to you ; which must be continually happening, notwith- 
standing that we read the same play forty times—for instance, the 
following from the ‘Tempest’ never struck me so forcibly as at 


present :— 
Urchins 


Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee —— 


How can I help bringing to your mind the line— 


In the dark backward and abysm of time.” 


The italics are in the original. 

Again, writing to Leigh Hunt, he says: “I ought to have Said a 
word on Shakespeare’s Christianity. There are two [passages] which 
I have not looked over with you touching this thing, the one for, the 
other against ; that in favour is in ‘Measure for Measure,’ Act ii. 


Scene 2 :— 
Jsab. Alas, alas ! 
Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. 


That against is in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ Act ili. Scene 2 :— 


Maria. For there is no Christian, that means to be saved by believing rightly, 
can ever believe such impossible passages of grossness,” 
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THE SISTER OF LAUNCE. 


NE passage Keats quotes I must have glanced over a score of 
times, and yet remained insensible to its grace and beauty. 
Writing to his brother, he describes his journey, in 1817, to South- 
ampton. He did not know, he states, the names of the towns 
through which he passed, but he saw various objects, “ dusty hedges, 
sometimes ponds—then nothing—then a little wood with trees, look 
you, like Launce’s sister, ‘as white as a lily and as small as a wand.’” 
There is a dainty which Keats took up and put into my mouth. Never 
once, though I had read the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” I know 
not how many times, had I made acquaintance with this pretty sister, 
whose sweet existence is a redemption of Launce himself, hence- 
forward a person of more consideration than before. I cannot recali 
who was the gentleman who suggested a book concerning Shake- 
speare’s unseen characters, a book in which the husband of the nurse in 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” “God be with his soul, a’ was a merry man,” 
would have a prominent place, as for the matter of that, might 
“ Hercules in Cadmus.” I would reserve one of the best places in 
that gallery for Launce’s sister. What, I wonder, was her name? 
The scene of the action is Verona and other portions of Northern Italy, 
and the female names given are appropriate enough—Julia, Silvia, 
and Lucetta. This matters little, however. The masculine names 
are, in some cases, less conformable to Italian speech, and names 
such as Launce and Speed come direct from Snitterfield or the Bank- 
side. It should accordingly be an English name, such as Anne. 
Does not the mere mention of Sweet Anne Page by Slender—it is 
scarcely more than a mention—serve to immortalise her? And does 
not the name haunt us still in Windsor as the sound of the kisses of 
Consuelo still linger in Venice? Blanch would be an appropriate 
name. Where can we “find it fairer than in Blanch”? and though 
Shakespeare’s only use of it as a woman’s name assigns it great 
distinction, the Lady Blanch, yet he also uses it of adog. Tray, 
Blanch, and Sweetheart are the names of the little dogs that bark at 
Lear, so it might perhaps have been worn by a domestic or an 
attendant, such as we may suppose Launce’s pretty sister to have 
been. At any rate, I have fallen over head and ears in love with 
her, and could write sonnets to her eyebrows and canzonets about 
her pretty feet. I would certainly suggest her as the heroine of a 
tale, and no less certainly give her the place of honour among Shake- 
speare’s unseen characters. She might almost, I think, be Silvia, 
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were there not another Silvia in the play, and then one would under- 
stand the query— 
Who is Sylvia, who is she? 
That all our swains commend her. 
* White as a lily and small as a wand.” The goddess of love needs 
not refuse the compliment. Small, mind you, means slender, not 
diminutive. Who, thinking of her, would not say— 


Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty ? 


THE Poetic BirtTH. 


« OW my oat proceeds,” as says Milton, and in a more sober 
and decorous guise declares that delightful revelations 

concerning Keats are furnished in this volume of letters. One thing 
it clearly shows is, how deep was Keats’ passion for poetry. Once I 
find him writing, “I find I cannot exist without poetry—without 
eternal poetry; half the day will not do—the whole of it. I began 
with a little, but habit has made me a Leviathan. I had become 
all in a tremble from not having written anything of late—the sonnet 
over-leaf did me good. I slept the better last night for it ; this 
morning, however, I am nearly as bad again. Just now I opened 
Spenser, and the first lines I saw were these :— 

The noble heart that harbours virtuous thought, 

And is with child of glorious great intent, 

Can never rest until it forth have brought 

The eternal brood of glory excellent. 
This conveys exactly the idea of the ‘fine frenzy’ of which 
Shakespeare speaks as characterising the poet.” Pope declares that 
he 


Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came, 


and Tennyson asserts that 


I do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing. 
The utterances of the two poets of the days of Anne and Victoria are 
happy, and have something in common with the words of Keats. I 
do not know where, however, to parallel these fierce throes of poetic 
birth which Keats depicts. It seems an instinct, a desire, a necessity 
all in one, almost like the pangs of labour. Something of the kind 
in one respect, though different in another, is said by Ben Jonson 
when he talks of his own plays— 


Things that were born when naught but the still night 
And the dumb candle saw his pinching throes. 
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KEATS ON SELF-SUPPOSED POETs. 


EFORE dismissing for the present these Letters of Keats—and I 
make the confession before a “ cute” reader can detect the fact 
that I have only dipped into the book as yet, and that my extracts 
are all from the early pages—I will extract one more utterance. 
* There is no greater sin after the seven deadly than to flatter one- 
self into an idea of being a great poet, or one of those beings who 
are privileged to wear out their lives in the pursuit of honour. How 
comfortable a feel it is to feel that such a crime must bring its heavy 
penalty? [sic]. That if one be a self-deluder, accounts must be 
balanced.” I commend this statement on the part of one of the most 
inspired of poets to those very worthy and self-deluded gentlemen, 
the candidates for the laureateship. As yet, one and all of them have 
been spared the ignominy for which each pines. The man who is taxed 
by Keats with deluding himself into theidea that he is a poet, and 
concerning whom the diatribe, if such I may call it, is written, is 
Leigh Hunt, surely a much nearer approach to a poet than any of 
the compounders of epics or satires who are credited with being 
candidates for the post. I may wrong these gentlemen in taxing 
them with such aim, but in that case I do so in company with the 
world. For the rest, I do not think I wrong them. Those who 
read between the lines may trace signs of indirect application in most 
of them. Now, if Leigh Hunt was not a poet, what on earth are 
these worthies? I am not, of course, referring to Mr. Swinburne or 
Mr. Morris, either of whom might wear the title of laureate, and 
transmit the bays untarnished to his successor. But * * * * and * *** 
and * * **, let these gentlemen be content with the honours altogether 
adequate which they have received, and not challenge the laughter of 
the present generation and the contempt of the following, which will 
surely be theirs if their wishes are granted. Returning once more to 
the point from which I started, Keats’ devotion to Shakespeare, I 
make one more short extract: “I never quite despair, and I read 
Shakespeare—indeed, I shall, I think, never read any other book 
much. . . . I am very near agreeing with Hazlitt that Shakespeare 
is enough for us.” The new edition with which I have so long dealt 
contains a portrait, hitherto unpublished, of Keats seated and 
reading a book, which is, I think, the best I have seen. It conveys 
what I am disposed to believe to be an absolutely faithful idea of the 
poet’s appearance. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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